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SOI.IE  SOCIAL  AND  ECOmmC  EFFECTS  OF  TIMBER  UTILIZATION 
AKD  miAGEBJI  IH  HODOC  COUKTY,  CALIFORUA-^ 


By 

Edward  C.  Crafts  and  Rene  Bollaert 
California  Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station 


INTRODUCTION 

The  forested  lands  of  Modoc  County  form  the  northeast  portion  of  the 
’’east-side  pine  type”  in  California,  This  east- side  type,  which  occurs  mainly 
east  of  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Ranges,  comprises  some  five 
million  acres,  and  is  characterized  by  open  mature  stands  of  ponderosa  pine, 
relatively  poor  sites,  dry  climate,  and  irregular  periodicity  of  reproduction. 
The  type  is  an  important  source  of  raw  material  to  the  forest  industries  of 
California  and  to  the  population  dependent  thereon.  It  is,  therefore,  the  sub- 
ject of  intensive  research  in  silviculture,  forest  entomology  and  timber  utili- 
zation, but  relatively  little  specific  information  has  been  assembled  regarding 
social  and  economic  effects  of  forest  management  in  this  type. 

This  report  supplements  in  a small  way  existing  information  on  the  east- 
side  country  by  indicating  for  one  segment  of  this  region:  (1)  the  extent  to 
Y/hich  public  and  private  forest  enterprises  contribute  to  the  area  economy,  and 
(2)  probable  effects  of  a large  temporary  forest  enterprise  contrasted  to  a 
small-scale  continuous  undertaking.  Kodoc  County  is  the  study  area  for  phase 
one  and  the  proposed  Alturas  working  circle  within  the  Modoc  National  Forest  is 
the  locale  of  study  phase  two.  These  specific  study  phases  and  study  areas 
were  chosen  by  national-forest  administration  in  order  not  only  to  assist  in 
decisions  of  management  on  the  involved  areas  but  also  to  strengthen  general 
knowledge  of  the  economic  effects  of  applied  forestry  in  the  east-side  pine 
type.  This  report  specifically  supplements,  and  should  bo  consideroR  An  con- 
nection with  the  management  plan  for  the  Alturas  working  circle  (7).—: 

As  is  true  in  the  present  analysis,  appraisals  in  lend  economics  often 
are  predicated  on  basic  physical  and  biological  data  not  assembled  by  the  ap- 
praiser. Considering  the  scope  of  this  project  it  has  been  necessary  to  accept 
such  data  as  sound;  furthermore,  to  the  extent  that  data  are  not  availc;.blo  the 
appraisal  becomes  speculative.  Should  basic  data  subsequently  bo  modified  or 

l/  This  analysis  v/as  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Regional  Forester  and  Of- 
Tice  of  Timber  Management,  Region  "^d  the  Forest  Supervisor,  Modoc  National 
Forest.  Since  it  is  intended  primarily  as  an  intra-bur ea.u  report,  the  reader 
is  assumed  to  have  reasonable  knowledge  of  forestry.  Forest  Service  procedures, 
the  area  under  consideration,  and  the  literature  cited,  particularly  those  re- 
ports dealing  with  land  management  in  Modoc  County.  Grateful  acknowledgment  is 
made  of  the  very  considerable  assistance  rendered  in  the  collection  of  data  by 
Russell  Bacon  and  James  E.  Sowder  of  the  Modoc  National  Forest.  Figures  I4.-8 
are  reproduced  courtesy  Modoc  National  Forest. 

2/  Numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  literature  cited. 


supplemented^  corresponding  changes  may  or  may  not  be  indicated  in  the  apprais- 
al* For  example,  the  sustained  yield  capacity  of  the  Alturas  working  circle, 
which  has  been  established  at  12  to  I5  million  board  feet  annually,  has  been 
accepted  as  one  of  the  basic  facts  of  management;  and  coordinate  with  that  is 
the  assumed  economic  fe^ibility  of  milling  at  Alturas  all  timber  logged  with- 
in the  working  circle.^  These  assumptions  and  others  -which  are  subsequently 
mentioned  have  been  pointed  out  in  order  to  emphasize  awareness  of  them  and 
the  desirability  in  some  instances  of  critically  investigating  their  validity. 
In  the  present  report,  however,  these  assumptions  have  been  accepted  at  face 
value  * 

DESCRIPTION  OF  MODOC  COUNTY 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study  the  physiography  of  the  county  is  ade- 
quately described  in  Fischer »s  land  use  report  (2)  which,  except  for  omission 
of  the  western  edge  of  the  county,  deals  -with  an  area  nearly  coextant  with 
county  boundaries.  Table  1,  which  summarizes  the  acreage  in  major  land  uses, 
indicates  that  about  ^0  percent  of  the  county  is  classed  as  commercial  timber- 
land,  while  about  60  percent  is  non-plowablo  grazing  land  and  non-commercial 
forest  land  much  of  -which  is  used  for  grazing. 

Table  1.-  Classification  of  Modoc  County  into  major 
land  usesby  approximate  areas. 


: Area 

Land  use  : Acres  Percent 


Commercial  timber land  (5I  percent 


private;  I49  percent  public) 

y 751.000 

28.7 

Cropland 

£/  151,000 
y 51,000 

5.8 

Pasture  land  (plo-wablo) 

Other  lands  (non-plowablc  grezing  land, 
non-commercial  forest  land,  towns. 

1.9 

roads,  etc.) 

1,667,000 

63.6 

Total  land  areaS/ 

2,620,000 

100.0 

1/  From  table  12  and  reference  8. 

From  Modoc  County  Agricultural  Commissioner. 

3/  Includes  dry  land  and  land  temporarily  or  partially  covered  by  water  such 
as  marshland,  swamps  and  river  flood  plains.  Lakes,  reservoirs  and  ponds  hav- 
ing loss  than  I4.O  acres  in  area  are  classed  as  dry  land. 


37  The  1 atter  assumption  is  the  subject  of  a separate  study  by  the  Regional 

Office • 
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Public  Services 


The  county  is  serviced  by  tv;-o  railroads,  bus  transportation,  several 
through  highways,  power  from  both  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  and 
a private  company,  telephone  and  telegraph,  and  the  usual  governmental  services 
including  a county  hospital  and  library  at  Alturas,  which  is  the  county  seat. 

Before  the  advent  of  year-round  transportation  facilities,  aji  excessive 
number  of  elementary  schools  were  established  throughout  the  co’onty*  In  the  last 
10  years,  with  the  trend  toward  consolidation  becoming  stronger,  the  number  has 
been  out  about  ^5  percent  until,  in  19h^,  31  elementary  schools  remained  as  shown 
in  table  2..  Since  two-thirds  of  these  were  one-teacher,  one-room  schools,  it 
is  felt  by  educational  authorities  that  further  consolidation  into  fewer  and 
larger  schools  is  desirable  in  order  to  effect  economics  and  provide  more  pupils 
with  the  advantages  of  better  teachers,  better  equipment,  wider  acquaintanceship, 
and  extra-curricular  activities.  Centralizing  the  utilization  of  timber  from* 
the  Alturas  working  circle  at  Alturas  instead  of  dispersing  it  among  sm.all, 
shifting,  outlying  communities  vrould  automaticc-lly  hasten  this  consolidation. 

The  large  attendance  of  6Ij.O  persons  in  evening  classes  at  the  Alturas 
high  school  as  indicated  in  table  2 w'as  duo  to  CCC  classes  for  onrolloes  and 
enthusiastic  interest  in  aviation  training.  Since  I9U0  night  school  enroll- 
ment has  dropped  off  very  materially. 

Table  2 • - Location  and  number  of  schools  and  giyze  of 
enr 0 llment , llodo c County,  19l}-Cl-^ 


• 

• 

: Numb  or 
: of 
: schools 

: Enrollment 

:Rogular  : Special 
: day  : evening 

sclasses  iclasses 

: Average 
: number  of 
: day  pupils 
: per  school 

• 

• 

: Number 
: of 
:teachors 

High  schools 

At  Adin 

1 

79 

0 

79 

6 

At  Alturas 

1 

239 

61+0 

239 

i&l 

Branch  at  New  Pine  Creek 

1 

27 

0 

^7 

2 

At  Cedarville 

1 

126 

0 

126 

Branch  at  Ft.  Bidwoll 

1 

22 

0 

22 

2 

Total 

5 

h93 

61+0 

99 

29 

Elementary  schools 

One-teacher;  one-room 

21 

320 

- 

15 

21 

Tivo- teacher,  tt7o-room 

7 

320 

- 

h6 

Ik 

Three-teacher,  three-room 

2 

158 

- 

79 

6 

Eleven  teacher  (Altunas ) 

1 

309 

- 

309 

11 

Total 

31 

1,107 

36 

52 

Grand  total 

36 

1,600 

6I1.0 

hh 

81 

1/  Elementcjry  school  data  were  supplied  by  Leonard  Grindstaff,  General  Supervisor 

of  Modoc  County  schools,  and  data  on  high  schools  were  obtained  from  records  in 
the  county  office  of  public  schools. 
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Population 


Trends  and  Distribution 

In  I87I1.,  Modoc  County  was  set  aside  from  Siskiyou  County.  The  first  cen- 
sus records  of  both  ModoC  County  and  the  city  of  Alturas  in  1880  gave  popula- 
tions of  I|.,399  respectively.  An  earlier  1875  estimate  set  the  county 

population  at  2;,800.  As  shown  in  table  county  population  rose  steadily  un- 
til 1910,  then  declined  somewhat  but  rose  to  a now  peak  in  1930,  followed  by 
another  decline  and  subsequent  rise  to  an  estimated  all-time  high  of  about 
9,000  in  19i\l,  due  probably  to  an  influx  to  the  Tulc  Lake  reclamation  area. 
Alturas  increased  steadily  in  size  until  1935*  with  the  population  doubling 
between  1925-30  due  probably  to  railroad  construction  and  building  of  the  Pick- 
ering Mill*  While  population  throughout  the  State  was  increasing  20  percent 
and  that  of  the  county  nearly  9 percent  during  the  I93O-I4.O  decade,  population 
of  Alturas  declined  about  I5  percent  to  a I9I1-O  figure  of  about  2,000  persons. 

An  average  county  intensity  of  only  2:.l  persons  por  square  mile  in  19i;0  indi- 
cates a sparse  population  contrasted  to  the  California  average  of  persons. 

Over  the  years  from  1880  to  1935  population  tended  to  concentrate  more 
and  more  in  Alturas,  reaching  a maximum  of  35  percent  of  the  county  total  in 
1935*  Five  years  later,  ho\vcver,  a reverse  trend  tov/ard  dispersion  had  re- 
duced this  percentage  to  2I4..  Concentration  of  milling  activities  in  Alturas 
would  tend  to  once  again  resume  the  flow  of  people  from  outlying  communities 
to  the  county  seat.  Of  the  I3  other  community  centers  none  except  Tionesta  had 
an  estimated  population  over  5^0#  according  to  table  ii,  and  their  combined  to- 
tal comprised  only  3U  percent  of  the  county  total  which  when  added  to  Alturas 
leaves  '^,600  persons  or  1^2  percent  scattered  on  ranches  and  farms. 

Table  3*’"  Population  of  Modoc  County  and  Alturas,  1875-19^1 


Year 

Modoc  County 

Alturas 

Number  of  persons 

Number  of  persons  Percent 

of  county  total 

1875 

i/2,800 

1880 

k,399 

lk8 

1890 

h,986 

- 

- 

1900 

5,076 

- 

- 

1910 

6,191 

916 

lh.B 

1920 

p/5, 1^5 

5,120 

V 979 
■^l.li+5 

18.0 

1925 

20.0 

1930 

p/8.038 

,/^,338 

29.1 

1935 

^6,770 

2/  a,i+oo 

35.5 

19U0 

, p,7i3 
ii/9,117 

2,090 

214.0 

19U1 

- 

- 

Source;  Census  data  except  as  otherwise  indicated. 

1/  From  reference  (2). 

2/  Estimated  by  California  Taxpayers*  Association. 

3/  Estimated  by  city  clerk  and  published  in  Financial  Transactions  of  Munici- 
palities and  Counties. 

U/  Estimated  by  California  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles. 


Table  I|.«-  Populatiorx  of  Modoc  County  by  community  centers,  19l-|.0 


• 

Community  : 

Population 

Number  of  persons 

City  of  Alturas  (incorporated) 

2,090 

Adin 

2P5 

Big  Lakes 

250 

Canby 

150 

Ccdarville 

350 

Davis  Creek 

50 

Eagloville 

15 

Ft.  3i dwell 

3OQ 

Lake  City 

50 

Likely 

75 

Lookout 

6c 

Pine  Creek 

500 

Tionosta 

700 

WilloTJ-  Ranch 

aoo 

Total  unincorporated  communities 

2,985 

Total  rural  population  not  in  communities 

3.638 

Total  Modoc  County 

8,713 

-T — j :_.L 

Source:  I9I4.O  CerxSus  and  estimatos  by  Leonard  Grindstaff , GerLeral  SuperintendGnt , 

Modoc  County  schools. 


Occupational  Pursuits 

In  1930,  of  tho  slightly  less  than  ho.lf  the  total  county  population 
which  was  gainfully  employed,  those  engaged  in  forestry  and  wood  manufacture 
ranked  third  behind  agriculture  and  railroadsi  but  despite  tho  high  group 
ranking,  only  10  porcont  of  tho  total  workers  in  tho  county  found  employment 
in  forestry  and  wood  manufo.cture  duo  to  tho  large  number  in  agriculture  and 
grazing  (table  5)*  Comparable  data  for  19i-i-0  which  v/cro  not  available  when 
this  report  was  prepo,rod  may  show  appreciable  reallocations  in  gainful  pur- 
suits. It  is  expected  that  fevror  people  will  bo  employed  by  railroads  be- 
cause the  1930  census  ennumoration  occurred  shortly  after  the  period  of  active 
road  construction.  Those  engaged  in  the  building  industry  may  be  less  also 
because  the  largo  Pickering  Mill  was  built  shortly/-  before  1930 • On  the  other 
hand,  a considerably  greater  percentage  may  bo  classified  in  the  lumber  group, 
because  (1)  ts/vo  largo  mills,  Shaw  L^omber  Company  and  Crane  Creek,  wore  just 
getting  started  in  1930,  (2)  a third  mill,  that  of  tho  Big  Lakes  Box  Company, 
did  not  operate  until  1935 i (3)  "the  total  lumber  out  in  the  county  in 

191-1-0  four  times  tho  cut  in  1929,  and  eight  times  the  cut  in  1931* 

G ovornmontal  Receipts  and  Expenditures 

Table  6 presents  tho  receipts  and  expenditures  of  Modoc  County  for  al- 
ternate fiscal  years  1930  to  I9I4-O  inclusivo.ir 


14/  Fiscal  years  are  from  July  1 to  June  30V  the  calendar  year  of  tho  closing 

"date  being  that  given  in  tho  table. 


Table  Number  of  persons  over  10  years  of 

age  gainfully 

employed  in  ycyrious  industry 

groups,  Modoc 

C ounty , 193^^ 

(Total  population  193^  - 8O38;  19^0 

- 8713) 

• 

• 

Industry  group  : 

Gainful  workers 

Number 

Total  all  industries 

3,70U 

Agriculture 

l,3Z0 

Railroads 

513 

Forestry  and  wood  manufacture 

393 

l/Vliolesale  and  retail  trade,  excluding  automotive 

256 

Building  industry 

221; 

Other  professional  and  semiprofessional  service 

192 

Manufacturing  and  repairing,  excluding 

wood  wrorking 

118 

Other  domestic  and  personal  service 

iiU 

Hotels,  restaurants,  boarding  houses,  etc# 

108 

All  other  industries  including  mineral  extrac- 

tion,  clothing  and  food  production,  automotive 

and  financial  pursuits  and  others 

476 

l/  19i+0  data  not  released  by  Census  Bureau  up  until  Apri T 1^|2  when  this  re- 
port was  completed# 


Of  the  total  receipts  for  government  operations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1914.0,  amounting  to  a little  over  173^^500,  approximately  50  percent  came  from 
subventions  and  grants,  the  bulk  of  which  was  for  education,  and  relief  and 
aids#  The  forest  reserve  apportionment  amounted  to  3*3  percent  of  total  sub- 
ventions and  grants  and  only  about  1#7  percent  of  total  operating  receipts 
of  the  county#  Offsetting  contributions  by  the  county  to  the  State  for  the 
maintenance  of  reform  schools,  for  feebleminded,  and.  other  State  insti- 

tutions were  only  |2,212,  or  0#6  percent  of  the  subventions  and  grants  re- 
ceived by  the  county#  Apportionments  to  the  county  from  the  State  for  educa- 
tion, relief  and  aids,  and  from  the  liquor,  gasoline,  and  motor  vehicle  funds 
havG  multiplied  four  and  a quarter  times  over  the  10-year  period#  Taxes  paid 
on  forest  land  and  timber  and  on  logging  and  milling  equipment  are  included, 
in  general  county  property  taxes# 
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Of  the  l^UO  costs  of  county  government,  the  largest  item  was  for  ed- 
ucation, -vdiich  amounted  to  percent  of  the  total.  The  relatively  heavy 
educational  charge  may  be  due  to  the  high  per  capita  cost  of  operating  schools 
in  rural  areas  where  with  scattered  populations  enrollments  are  small  per 
teacher,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  other  governmental  functions  are  limited 
in  number  and  run  on  a fairly  modest  scale o However,  the  UO  percent  increase 
in  educational  costs  in  the  last  decade  has  not  been  as  pronounced  relatively 
as  charities  or  corrections  which  have  multiplied  sixfold,  nor  as  roads  and 
highv/ays  which  show  a 250  percent  gain.  In  19^0,  total  county  expenditures 
exceeded  receipts  by  about  12  percent* 

Comparable  data  for  Alturas  (table  7)  show  that  expenditures  have  ex- 
ceeded receipts  for  2.  of  the  6 years  given  and  that  in  19^0,  about  18  percent 
of  total  city  receipts  vrcre  from  subventions  and  grants  vdioreas  there  was  no 
such  item  prior  to  195^»  Table  8 gives  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  Kodoc  County 
and  the  city  of  Alturas  for  the  period  193^  to  19i4.0,  The  county  v/as  reducing 
its  debt  steadily  until  additional  obligations  vj-ero  assumed  in  193^  ond  1939 
for  school  buildings.  Alturas  vras  decreasing  its  debt  load  until  1938  vihen  a 
ne77  sewer  and  paving  issue  of  almost  §120,000  established  a level  far  above 
that  of  any  of  the  previous  10  years. 

The  heavy  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  city  of  Alturas  explains  why  one- 
third  of  its  expenditures  in  19U0  were  spent  for  interest  and  redemption  of 
bonds.  Whereas  the  bonded  debt  was  only  about  ^0  percent  of  government  operct^ 
ing  receipts  for  Kodoc  County  in  19i40,  it  vras  almost  twice  the  amount  of  the 
operating  receipts  of  the  city  of  iLlturas  for  the  same  year. 

The  overall  financial  picture  of  both  the  county  and  Alturas  is  heavy 
dependence  on  subventions  and  grants,  recent  increases  in  bonded  indebtedness 
and  little  importance  attaching  to  the  national  forest  apportiorunent  in  lieu 
of  land  and  timber  taxes.  The  significance  of  forest  taxes  vdiich  are  in- 
cluded in  general  property  tax  receipts  is  subsequently  indicated. 
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Table  8.-  Bonded  indebtedness^  of  Modoc  County  and  City  Alturas . 
i930  - i9ko.I/ 


Year 

Modoc  County 

:City  of  Alturas 

: General  county 
: bonds  out stand- 
: ing  June  50 

: School  district 
- : bonds  outstand- 
; ing  June  50 

: Total  bonds  : 

: outstanding  : 

: June  5O  : 

Total  bonds 
outstanding 
June  50 

1950 

$280,000 

1193,900 

IU73,900 

$ 72,000 

1931 

260,000 

137,U50 

397,U50 

70,000 

193£ 

2i|.0,000 

111,200 

351,200 

67,000 

1933 

220,000 

97,950 

317,950 

65,000 

193U 

200,000 

87,700 

287,700 

61,000 

1935 

180,000 

78,^00 

258,200 

55,000 

1936 

160,000 

93,700 

£53,700 

55,000 

1937 

114.0,000 

79,500 

219,500 

5l4.,ooo 

1938 

120,000 

67,700 

187,700 

109,500 

1939 

100,000 

152,700 

252,700 

128,250 

IShO 

80,000 

136,200 

216,200 

115,750 

1/  Compilsd  from  Financial  Transactions  of  Hunicipalities  and  Countiest 


Resource  Utilization 

The  three  principal  forms  of  land  use  in  Modoc  County  are  agriculture, 
grazing,  and  lumbering  but  these  are  supplemented  in  a small  way  by  mining 
and  a peat  moss  industry. 

Agriculture  and  Grazing 

The  agricultural  o.nd  grazing  situations  in  the  county  are  v\rell  des- 
cribed by  Fischer  (2). 

Briefly  there  were  in  I9I+O  about  69O  farms  occupying  over  583 >000  acres 
or  about  22  percent  of  the  land  area  in  Modoc  County.  Of  the  total  farm  area, 

151.000  acres,  or  about  25  percent  was  crop  land,  of  vdiich  110,000  acres  were 
harvested  in  1939y  Modoc  County  farms  also  contained  well  over  500,000  acres 
of  pasture  lands^/ , of  wliich  51>3UO  acres  v/cre  plowable.  Five  hundred  and 
thirty- two  of  the  686  farms  had  a total  of  over  112,100  acres  of  irrigated 
lands  on  them,  515  having  irrigated  cropland  totaling  over  81,200  acres,  and 
256  having  irrigated  pasture  totaling  over  50,900  acres.  The  average  size  ofi 
farm  was  85O  acres. 

The  acreage,  production  and  value  of  crop  end  dairy  farm  products  are 
given  in  table  9 1*0^  19^0.  The  greatest  crop  acreage  is  devoted  to  meadow 
ha.y,  with  grain  hay,  barley,  alfalfa  for  seed,  and  wheat  next  in  order  of  im- 
portance. Alfalfa  hay,  oats,  rye,  and  potatoes  comprise  the  remaining  crops 
with  over  1,000  acres  each.  Potatoes  vtiich  were  worth  ^i-|86,000  lead  in  total 
value  of  crop*  Next  in  order  of  importance  are  barley,  meadow  hay,  oats, 
butter,  alfalfa  hay,  grain  hay,  and  wheat,  each  having  a value  of  over 

1100.000  in  I9U0. 

5/  Estimated  from  previous  census  figures':  I924  - 53^ >957  acres;  1929  - 
516,990  acres;  193l|-  - 37^,822  acres. 
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Table  9*-  Acreage,  production,  and  value  of  creeps  and  other  farm 
products  in  Modoc  County  19^0^/ 


Crop  or  product 

• j 

: Acreage  i 

» 

r 

5 Production 

♦ 

: Unit 

Value 

Meadow  hay 

57,000 

57,000 

tons 

256,500 

Grain  hay 

n.ooo 

21,000 

tons 

120,750 

Alfalfa  hay 

8,000 

18,000 

tons 

iui+,000 

Barley  (malt  and  feed) 

13,326 

7ii6,256 

bushels 

353,200 

1/Vheat 

li.hUh 

187,000 

bushels 

112,200 

Oats 

7,587 

578,139 

bushels 

2142,820 

Rye 

6,861 

82.,  330 

bushels 

57,050 

Alfalfa  seed  . 

12.6gg 

300,00c 

po^unds 

36,000 

Sugar  beets  for  seedk/ 

— 

- 

— 

Certified  seed  potatoes 

30 

3,700 

sacks 

5,430 

Sugar  beets  for  sugar 

399 

5,688 

tons 

35,420 

Potatoes 

U,087 

1,080,000 

sacks 

486,000 

Peas 

110 

200 

sacks 

700 

Apples 

55 

8,000 

boxes 

8,000 

Alsike  clover 

686 

162,000 

pounds 

17,820 

Turkeys  sold 

15,000 

head 

43,500 

Chickens  sold 

28,200 

head 

18,360 

Eggs  sold 

205,000 

dozen 

36,900 

Butter 

601,1420 

pounds 

186,440 

Milk  retail 

110,5iji4 

gallons 

37,580 

Cream  retail 

3.h2h 

gallons 

5,640 

Cream  shipped  out  of  county 

507,  U79 

pounds 

51,760 

Ice  cream 

1,425 

gallons 

l,Ii20 

Cottage  cheese 

7,W!. 

pounds 

740 

Straned  honey 

110,000 

poimds 

5,220 

Comb  honey 

350 

cases 

1,220 

Total 

A 1 nj n 

$2 

,249,720 

1/  Data  compiled  by  Thomas  Briles,  Modoc  County  Agricultural  Commissioner.' 
To  be  harvested  in  19Ul« 


Beef  and  veal  are  also  a large  source  of  income  to  Modoc  County 
ranchers  and  farmers,  being  more  than  double  the  value  of  any  one  crop,  and 
even  exceeding  the  combined  value  of  the  three  largest-value  crops,  namely/, 
potatoes,  barley,  and  meadov/  hay  (table  10).  However,  in  19i4-0  the  total  val- 
ue of  livestock  and  livestock  products  was  only  tir;-o-thirds  the  value  of  all 
other  fsnm  products;  this  is  in  contrast  to  1929  when  livestock  were  v/orth 
three  times  more  than  other  agricultural  produce  combined.  Thus  the  trend  in 
the  last  decade  has  indicated  decreasing  relative  importance  of  reuige  live- 
stock and  increasing  importance  of  crop  agriculture  in  the  economy  of  the 
county. 
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Table  10.- 


Quantity  and  value  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  produced  in  Modoc  County, 


took  / 


• 

• 

Livestock  or  livestock  product  ; 

• 

• 

Quantity  : 

Unit 

• 

• 

: Value 

Fat  steers,  cows,  and-  calves 

2U,903 

head 

ei, 151.920 

Weaner  calves 

3,000 

head 

102,000 

Lombs 

16,500 

head 

99,000 

Hogs 

2,550 

head 

29, 000 

Wool 

1^9,000 

pounds 

ia.720 

Total 

$1,U03,6Uo 

1/  Compilod  by  Thomas  Brilos,  Modoc  Co-onty  Agricultural  Coramissionor . 


Although  there  wore  fe^ver  animal  units  in  the  county  in  I9I4D  than  in  19^0, 
a reduction  of  J)0  percent  having  occurred  in  the  period  1935-UO  (table  11), 

total  numbers  of  livestock  are  not  necessarily  significant.  It  is  expected 
that  if  data  v/ore  available  to  make  the  desired  segregation,  the  trend  v/ould  bo 
definitely  downward  in  dependency  of  livestock  on  range  food  and  upw^-ard  in  de- 
pendency on  irrigated  pasture  and  supplements. 

Forest  Lands  and  Industries 


In  order  to  obtain  a comprehensivo  understanding  of  the  forest  land 
and  timber  situation  in  Modoc  County,  reference  should  be  made  to  management 
plans  for  the  Alturas  and  Big  Valley  working  circles  (6)  (7),  the  timber 
policy  statement  for  the  Modoc  National  Forest  (l),  and  two  progress  reports 
on  the  forest  insect  hazard  inventory  (3)  (U)*  The  following  descriptive  data 
which  are  not  intended  to  present  a complete  picture,  supplement  these  rofor- 
encos  only  to  the  extent  doomed  necossOvry. 

Timber  Stand,  Area,  and  Owner  ship . Pertinent  statistics  on  forest  land 
and  timber  are  summarized  for  both  Modoc  County  and  the.  Alturas  wrking  circle 
in  tables  12  - 15»  In  some  instances  current  data  are  not  available,  and  the 
information  presented  is  doubtless  somew^hat  in  error  due  to  changes  wrought 
by  logging,  fire,  reproduction,  title  transfers,  and  other  phenomena.  Also 
it  was  necessary  occasionally  to  compromise  betv/oen  divergent  estimates  of 
the  same  item.iy 

It  is  estimated  (table  12)  that  the  750# 000  acres  of  commercial  forest 
land  in  the  county  are  about  equally  divided  between  public  and  private  ovm- 
or ship,  that  mature  old-growth  timber  covers  over  three-fourths  this  area, 
that  there  is  relatively  little  second  growth,  and  that  there  is  more  publicly 
than  privately  owned  forest  Ituid  classed  as  non-restocking. 

6/  About  81;  percent  of  the  area  of  Modoc  National  Forest  lies  Yathin  Modoc 
C'ounty.  Although  county  data  have  been  used  w'-hen  possible,  national-forest 
information  is  not  al7;-ays  segregated  on  a county  basis  so  it  has  been  neces- 
sary occasionally  to  use  data  from  the  national  forest  as  though  the  entire 
area  Y/ere  within  the  county.  It  is  believed  the  errors  thus  introduced  do 
not  affect  any  results  of  this  report. 
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Table  12. • Comm-ercial  forest  land  area  by  character  of  g^rowth 

and  by  ownership*  Modoc  County^  193^-^ 


Character  of  grovvth 

; Privately  owned 

: Publicly  owned  ; 

Total 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Mature  timber 

288,222 

295,650 

583.872 

Second  growth 

18,6142 

16.331 

314,973 

Restocking 

714,566 

38,107 

112,673 

Non-restocking 

3.590' 

15,9140 

19,530 

Total 

385,020 

366,028 

751,0148 

1/  From  reference 


Table  13*-  Timber  stand  by  oYmership  and  species* 

Modoc  County. 

(*L board  measure) 


Species 

: Publicly  owned 
: (Modoc  National 
: Forest) 

: Privately  owned 

{Within  Modoc  : Outside  Modoc  ■ 

{National  Forest  {National  Forest 

• 

{Total  public 
rand  private 

Ponder osa  and 
Jeffrey  pine 

3,012,326 

3,099,730 

1,000,000 

7,112,056 

Sugar  pine 

142,017 

69,000 

50,000 

161,017 

TiVliite  fir 

801,691 

2214,383 

150,000 

1,176,0714 

Incense  cedar 

52.233 

55,692 

25,000 

132,925 

Juniper 

276,526 

50,000 

7,000 

333,526 

Other 

65.1I42 

5,008 

- 

70,150 

Total 

14,214-9,935 

3,503.813 

1,232,000 

8.985,7148 

1/  Adapted  from  Timber  Policy  Statement,  reference  (1). 


Table  II4..-  Land  areas  by  o'’;vnership  and  type* 

circle , Modoc  National  Forest. 


Alturas  working 

^ 


19142. 


Forest  type 

• • 

• 9 

: Privately  owned; 

t 

Publicly  owned  ; 

Total 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Mature  commercial 

69,380 

158,938 

228,318 

Mature  non- commercial 

660 

20,980 

21,6I|.0 

Second  growth  and  restocking  3^,359 

1+5,711+ 

82,073 

Non-timibered 

19,161 

15l+,69l+ 

173,855 

Total 

125,560 

380,326 

505,886 

1/  Adapted  from  reference  (?)• 


Table 

15*-  Timber  stand 

by  species  and  by  ownership 

on  mature 

commerci 

al  forest  type. 

Alturas,  v/orl 

:ing  circle. 

Modoc  National  Forest.  19142. J/ 

(M  feet  board  measure) 

Species 

• • 

9 9 

; Unit  area  : 

Privately 

o'V'med 

: Publicly 
: owned 

: Total  or 
; average 

Ponderosa  and 

(Total  stand 

931,187 

1,231,733 

2,162,920 

Jeffrey  pines 

(stand  per  acre 

15.1+ 

7.7 

9.5 

White  fir 

Total  stand 

11,886 

90,1+96 

102,382 

Incense  cedar 

Total  stand 

51+6 

13,61+5 

ll+,191 

All  species 

(Total  stand 

91+3,619 

1,335,871+ 

2,279,1+93 

(stand  per  acre 

13.6 

8.1+ 

10.0 

Adapted  from  reference  (7)* 


The  latter  is  probably  due  to  the  Federal  policy  of  acquiring  private  lands 
as  they  are  cut  over  in  order  to  hasten  their  rehabilitation.  In  recent  years 
operators  have  cut  over  mature  Government  timber  at  the  rate  of  7,000  acres 
in  1959  17,150  acres  in  19hP,  thus  materially  altering  the  character  of 

groivth  classification  as  of  193U  given  in  table  12. 

Not  only  v/as  the  acreage  of  timber  land  equally  divided  betv/een  public 
and  private  agencies,  but  also  the  total  stand  of  timber  of  all  species  was 
evenly  distributed  in  193^*  However,  private  oi,mers  controlled  over  half  the 
7 billion  feet  of  pondcrosa  pine  in  193^,  three-fourths  the  I6I  million 
feet  of  sugar  pine  (table  13)*  On  the  other  hand  title  to  most  of  the  white 
fir  and  juniper  was  vested  in  the  public#  The  pictui^o  in  193^,  however,  is  a 
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si:atic  oxcorpt  T/heroas  the  true  concept  is  dynanic  with  a ti:end  toward  heavier 
proportions  of  Government  timber  duo  to  rapid  liquidation  of  the  stumpage 
oT^nod  in  foe.  For  example,  it  is  estimated  that  at  the  start  of  the  period 
of  rapid  cutting  in  1929,  total  timber  on  and  adjacent  to  the  Lodoc  National 
Forest  was  approximately  ll’|-  billion  board  foot  of  v;hich  7 billion,  or  6l  per- 
cent, was  private.  In  19i-|J-  the  stojid  is  estimated  at  about  5 billion  board 
feet,  3 billion  (60  percent)  of  vdiich  is  Government  owned. 

In  the  Alturc'.s  working  circle  (table  llj.)  which  comprises  some  ^0^^336 
acres,  about  380,32.6  acres,  or  roughly  75  percent  is  publicly  oimed.  Of  these 
public  lands,  the  158,938  acres,  lAdiich  support  mainly  mature  commercial  pon- 
dorosa  rmd  Jeffrey  pines,  arc  designated  as  the  area  vhich  has  a sustained 
;^,deld  capacity  of  12  to  I5  million  board  feet  annually  and  upon  i-diich  the  man- 
agement plan  is  based. 

If  the  timber  stands  occurring  on  private  lands  mthin  gross  boundaries 
of  the  ’working  circle  wore  also  made  available  to  a mill  at  Alturas,  the  sus- 
tained yield  capacity  v/ould  be  materially  increased  (table  15)*  As  is  charac- 
teristic elsoT^iere  in  California  and  the  United  States,  private  lands  carry 
the  heavier  s tends  per  acre. 

Lumbering.  Up  to  1928,  the  forests  of  Modoc  Covmty  wore  practically 
virgin.  Only  some  very  small  mills  had  been  v^iittling  at  the  timber  from  the 
late  1880^ s to  this  time.  In  1928,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  broadgaged 
the  spur  from  Alturas  to  Lakoviev/,  Oregon,  follov;ing  -vhich  the  Crane  Creek 
Lumber  Company  began  operations  on  a largo  scale  in  the  North  Warner  Mountains. 
In  1930  after  the  Klamath  Falls-Alturas  railroad  had  been  broadgaged,  and  the 
Groat  Northern  extended  through  the  county  to  Klamath  Falls,  the  Shav7  Lumber 
Company  stented  largo  scale  operations  at  Tionosta,  -with  spur-line  connections 
■with  the  Groat  Northern  Railroad.  Subsequently  in  1935  Big  Lakes  Box  Com- 
pany started  up  its  large  I'dll  at  Canby  -v/ith  spur- lino  connections  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  to  Klamath  Falls.  Thus,  the  throosomo  of  large  mills  now  op- 
erating in  the  county  was  formed  during  a period  of  but  seven  years.  Mean’whilo, 
however,  the  small  mills  that  first  began  operations  in  the  North  Y/amers  had 
ceased  to  exist,  but  other  small  and  medium  sized  mills  took  their  places,  some 
of  which  have  subsequently  gone  out  of  business. 

From  8 active  mills  in  1927,  the  number  rose  gradually  to  a high  of  II4 
in  1939,  followed  by  a drop  to  10  and  11  mills  in  19^0  and  ViUl  respectively 
(table  16).  The  first  large  production  from  Crcaie  Creek  Lumber  Com.pany  in 
1929  coupled  Tdth  economic  prosperity  which  affected  small  operators,  resulted 
in  an  increase  in  lumber  cut  from  to  29  million  board  foot  in  the  2-year 
period  1927-2^.  Sharp  curtailment  explained  by  the  general  depression  reduced 
the  cut  to  lOg-  million  feet  in  1935,  tut  since  then  there  has  been  a t-wclve- 
fold  increo-se  to  an  all-time  high  of  128  million  feet  in  19lp.  vath  an  estimated 
value  of  |2,509,U00-  Ponderosa  and  Jeffrey  pines  consistently  comprise  over 
90  percent  of  the  cut,  the  remainder  of  -vhich  is  almost  exclusively  -vhitc  fir 
and  incense  cedar  (tohie  17)* 


Table  l6.-  Number  of  active  mills  and  quaiitil;y  and  value  of 

lumber  cut  in  Modoc  County*  19^3  - 19^ «. 


Active  : Lumber  cut 


Year 

: mills 

Quantity 

: Values 

Number 

M ft.  b.m. 

Dollars 

1925 

10 

6,513 

. 

1927 

8 

1+,315 

106, 108 

1929 

10 

28,572 

6814,150 

1931 

11. 

12,91+1 

2148,975 

1933 

11 

10,500 

138,258 

1935 

12 

3l+,76l 

673.1+03 

1937 

12 

56,01.9 

1,303,806 

1939 

14 

9l+,719 

44l,8i;9,800 

5^2, 101, 000 

191+0 

10 

107,580 

191+1 

11 

128,1491+ 

£/2, 509,1400 

ly  Adjusted  upamrd  by  proportion  due  to  incomplete  value 

data. 

2/  Computed  fn 
price  rise. 

om  1939  data  by  proportion. 

Conservative 

because  assumes  no 

Table 

17*-  Lumber  cut  by  species. 

1936  - 19i*l, 

Modoc  County. 

(M  feet,  board 

measure ) 

Year 


Soecies  • 

19^6  ’■ 

19^9  : 

..._19l+Q V. 

__  19l+l_..  _ 

Ponderosa  and  Jeffrey  pines 

56,527 

92,702 

101,14140 

123,731+ 

Sugar  pine 

- 

- 

- 

- 

White  fir 

2,587 

1.387 

2,189 

1+,096 

Incense  cedar 

20 

630 

3,951 

6611 

Spruce 

55 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

.5.9,189 

9I+.719 

107,580 

128,l;9l+ 

However,  lumber  milled  in  Modoc  County  represents  less  than  half  the 
total  drain  of  wood  products  from  the  county  because  several  lar^e  operations 
in  adjacent  counties,  both  in  California  and  Oregon,  have  been  drawing  logs 
from  Modoc  County  forests.  The  result  is  that  except  for  taxes  and  national 
forest  apportionment  on  this  timber,  Modoc  County  receives  no  benefit  from  the 
utilization  of  these  resources  in  terms  of  manufacturing  establishments  and 
their  accompanying  employment,  taxes,  and  purchases.  From  the  standpoint  of 
Modoc  County  this  is  most  mde sir able;  but  whether  from  a broador  regional  out- 
look, the  mal-effects  on  coiunties  now  benefiting  from  these  resources  would  be 
overshadovj’ed  by  favorable  effects  on  Modoc  County  if  all  timber  logged  in  Modoc 
County  were  also  milled  vdthin  it  can  only  be  determined  by  a separate  economic 
analysis* 
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The  extent  of  this  dispersion  of  tiribor  is  demonstrated  in  table  18. 

In  1928,  the  McCloud  Lumber  Company  established  a logging  camp  in  the  extreme 
western  part  of  the  county  and  has  been  logging  Modoc  timber  in  this  re- 

gion from  1929  to  the  present.  In  the  spring  of  1929  the  Long-Boll  Lumber 
Company  also  began  large-scale  logging  operations  in  the  same  general  area  and 
has  boon  cutting  there  every  year  since,  except  for  1932  and  1933 • Big 

Lakes  Box  Cornpcuiy  has  been  logging  south  of  Canby  not  only  for  its  mill  at  Canby, 
but  also  for  part  of  the  requirements  of  its  mill  at  Klamath  Falls,  and  the 
Shaw  Lumber  Company  has  been  selling  sm.all  amounts  of  logs  in  Oregon.  Because 
more  than  35  porccnt  of  that  cut  and  shipped  out  originated  on  Government  lands, 
it  is  evident  that  if  the  Government  could  specify  milling  localities  for  its 
stumpagaZ/  it  would  be  in  a position  in  this  instance  to  m^atcrially  c.id  the 
economxy  of  Modoc  County,  — provided  it  felt  the  benefits  of  so  doing  would  out- 
weigh dotrim.eiit  to  adjoining  areas. 

t 

Table  18.-  Timber  drain  in  Modoc  County  and  its  dispersion 

between  lo c a 1 and  out- of- county  mil  1 s . 


C om.pany  : 

:Cut  from  : 
Destination  : private  : 
of  timber  • : lands  in  : 
cut  in  : Mo doc  : 
Modoc  Coimty: County  : 

Cut  from 
Govern- 
ment lands 
in  Modoc 

C ounty 

: Total  cut 
: all  lands 
: in  Modoa 
: C ounty,“/ 

M b.m. 

M b.m. 

H b.m. 

Log  scale 

Log  scale 

Log  scale 

McCloud  Lumber  Company 

Long-Bell  Lumber  Company 
Big  Lakes  Box  Company 

Shaw  Lumber  Company 

Siskiyou 

County,  Calif.  26,260 

2,370 

Klamath 

C o^onty , Or  0 . I|.0 , 000 

5,000 

i/36,630 

32.000 

39.000 

40.000 
5,000 

Total  for  four  mills 
shipping  out 

Total  for  10  mills  opera- 
ting in  Modoc  County 

73,630 

Modoc  County  65,260 

U2.370 

1/4.6,800 

1/116,000 

3 112,060 

Total  cut  in  county 

133,890 

89,170 

228,060 

1/  From  timber  sale  records,  Modoc  Nc.tional  Forest. 

2/  Broakdoivn  by  companies  and  source  of  timber  supplied  by  Russell  Bacon, 
Modoc  National  Forest. 

3/  Total  figure  determined  by  Modoc  National  Forest  and  given  in  the  Crop  Re- 
port for  I9U0  t>y  Thomas  Brilos,  Agricultural  Commissioner  for  Modoc  County. 
I4/  Mill  underrun  in  western  Modoc  Cowity  1933-19^0,  inclusive,  averaged  iq.O 
percent  for  114.7,059  M board  feet  for  four  mills  reporting  to  the  Forest  Sup- 
ervisor, Modoc  National  Forest.  Estimate  of  log  scale  production  made  by 
applying  this  underrun  percentage  to  mill  tally  production  in  19^4-0  of 
107,530  M board  feet  (table  I7) 


2/  Sec  footnotG  13,  page  29 
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Table  19  been  prepared  from  the  best  available  data  in  order  to 
summarize  for  the  lumber  industry  the  number  of  wage  earners,  vm^es  paid, 
length  of  operation,  average  salary,  yearly  v/ago,  value  of  various  wood  pro- 
,,ducts,  and  value  added  by  manufacture.  Averages  may  be  reasonably  accurate  but 
'totals  on  nuinber  of  employees,  and  value  of  product  may  be  too  lev;'  by  20  to 
25  percent.  Even  so,,  the  value  of  all  wood  products  manufactured  in  the  county 
is  double  the  value  of  livestock  and  livestock  products,  and  12  percent  greater 
than  the  value  of  all  other  farm  products  and  agricultural  crops. 

Table  19*-  Wage  earners,  •yyp.gcs,  value  of  manufactures  and 

other  items  for  M odoc  County  sayrniills.  1939° 


Number  of  mills  operating lil 

Number  of  salcnied  emiployeos  and  7ra.ge  earners  6I|.0 

Average  number  of  months  work  per  iTO.go  earner 9»7 

Average  length  of  logging  operation,  days  I60 

Average  length  of  milling  operation,  days — I50 

Salaries  and  wages ^ 720,300 

Average  annual  salary | 2,130 

Average  yearly  wage | 1,100 

Value  of  lumber  produced Jl, 814.9,800 

Value  of  planing  mill  products $ 14.37^700 

Value  of  box  mill  products — | 33^, 3^0 

Value  of  other  wood  products — $ 89,3^0 

Tota.1  value  of  manufactures |2, 713,100 

Value  added  by  manufacture 1 1,8 10, 100 


In  1939,  II4  active  sawmills  in  the  county,  only  6 cut  over  25O  M 

board  feet  of  lumber.  The  largest  of  these,  the  Shaw  Lumber  Company  at  Tionesta, 
cut  approximately  3^,280  I.:  feet  in  1939,  14.1,206  ll  feet  in  1940.  A box  fac- 
tory, operated  adjacent  to  the  mill,  utilized  17,1415  1-  feet  in  1939  17,735 

LI  feet  in  1914-0  for  the  manufacture  of  box  shook.  Next  in  size  is  the  Crane 
Creek  Lumber  Compcwinj^  at  Yfillow  Ranch  which  cut  23,203  H ard  2l4.,690  11  feet  of 
lumber  in  1939-14-0  respectively.  A box  fo.ctory  operated  in  connection  mth  the 
mill  produced  8,771  H feet  of  shook  in  1939,  end  an  estimated  9,521;  K feet  in 
I9I4-O.  This  mill  burned  in  19li-l  hut  is  being  rebuilt  v/ith  an  enlarged  capex ity 
estimated  at  about  36,000  H feet. 

The  third  largest  mill,  tho.t  of  tho  .Big  Lakes  Box  Company  at  Canby,  cut 
approximatoly  114,000  H feet  of  lumber  in  1939,  cind  an  estimated  l6,000  M feet 
in  19l;0  but  docs  not  operate  a box  factory.  The  Ralph  L.  Smith  mill,  newly 
constructed  at  Canby  in  19Ll  and  operating  only  part  of  the  year,  hc.s  an  esti- 
mated annual  capoxity  of  about  I5  to  20  million  feot.  Next  in  order  of  cut  are 
Edgerton  Bros.  Lumber  Company  at  Adin,  cutting  7,500  M foot  in  1939  und  Davis 
Crock  Lumber  Company  at  Lookout,  cutting  7,065  11  foot.  Several  other  mills 
each  cutting  over  1,000  I:  feet  in  recent  years  include  tvro  ah  Day,  one  of 
i^ich  burned  doTJii  recently,  and  one  betvroen  Adin  and  Canby.— / All  of  the  major 
mills  with  the  exception  of  Crane  Creek  and  Edgerton  Bros,  are  cutti.ng  mainly 
private  timber,  and  the  total  cut  of  private  timber  is  l-g-  times  the  cut  of 
Government  stum.page. 


8/  Data  on  cut  of  individual  oporations  supplied  by  Ilodoc  No.tional  Forost. 
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Based  on  the  rate  of  c.ut  in  I94O  and  timber  available  now  or  prospect- 
ively, life  expectancies  of  the  major  mills  are:  Shaw,  I4.-6  years,*  Big  Lakes, 
6-8  years j Davis  Creek,  U years;  Smith,  l/2  year  unless  Government  timber  can 
be  obtained;  Conklin-Harris,  2 years;  and  Edgerton  Bros.,  on  sustained  yield# 
Crane  Creek  Lumber  Company,  Willow  Ranch,  has  exhausted  timber  accessible  to 
the  mill  from  the  east  side  of  Goose  Lake.  A channel  was  dredged  across 
Goose  Lake  in  19i|-l  ^nd  during  part  of  the  year,  logs  were  brought  to  the  mill 
across  the  lake  from  timber  ovmed  by  the  company  in  Oregon.  If  this  opera- 
tion is  continued  as  planned,  life  expectancy  of  the  mill  is  seven  years.  Be 
yond  that  period,  the  company  mil  be  dependent  on  the  Government  timber 
interspersed  vA  th  Y^cyorhauG.ser  stumpago  in  the  CroY/der  Flat  block  of  the  Al- 
turas  working  circle.  Vfith  the  exception  of  Edgerton  Bros.,  no  existing  mill 
has  an  anticipated  life  of  even  one  decade. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  TIIvlBER  RESOURCES  TO  COUI^TY  ECONaiY 

Industrial  contributions  to  areal  support  take  the  form  mainly  of  em- 
ployment, payrolls,  taxes,  and  operating  expenditures.  Moreover,  in  an 
economy  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  society  as  a whole  as  distinguished  from 
one  dedicated  to  entrepreneurial  gain,  certain  intangibles  or  social  assets, 
Y/hich  defy  definitive  evaluation,  are  nevertheless  recognized  as  positive 
contributions.  In  this  brief  resume^  of  forest  contributions,  those  which 
flow  from  public  and  private  enterprise  are  compared,  and  the  significance  of 
all  forest  contributions  in  the  county  economy  is  indicated# 

Magnitude  of  Private  and  Public  Forest  Cent r i b ut i on s 

In  table  20,  which  summarizes  the  bare  statistics  of  contributions,  it 
is  plain  that  (l)  there  has  been  great  increase  in  the  support  rendered  the 
county  by  wood-using  industries  from^  1933  “to  19U0,  and  (2)  the  intangible  con 
tributions  from  the  Modoc  National  Forest  are  inadequately  represented  by 
statistics.  Tyjo  other  points  are;  (1)  if  all  the  tim.ber  harvested  within  the 
county  v/ere  also  milled  ivithin  it,  forest  contributions  v/ould  be  doubled;  and 
(2)  because  many  v/orkers  reside  and  spend  their  money  outside  the  county, 
and  because  certain  manufacturing  supplies  and  equipment  are  purchased  out- 
side the  county,  only  about  ^0  percent  of  the  total  contributions  listed  in 
table  20  actually  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  Modoc  County. 

From  1933  "to  1939  employment  in  wood  manufacturing  incrG0.sod  3*5  times 
from  250  to  9OO;  pa^n'olls  were  up  12  times  from  ,000  to  v93G,000;  operat- 
ing costs  up  6 times  from  |152,000  to  J;9035C'00;  and  taxes  paid  by  timberland 
holders  and  sovnnill  operators  decreased  more  than  10  percent  from  ^69,600  to 
§60,700.  The  history  of  timber  utilization  shows  that  contributions  arc  at 
or  near  their  peak  and  that  material  declines  are  foreshadowed  in  the  near 
future  by  the  short  life  expectancy  of  existing  mills.  Fifteen  years  ago, 
taxes  on  timber  holdings  and  Forest  Service  business  Trere  the  principal 
sources  of  revenue  to  the  county  from  forest  lands.  Fifteen  years  from  now, 
it  will  bo  Forest  Service  business  plus  moderate  operations  on  sustained- 
yield  Federal  lands  that  mil  furnish  support  to  the  county. 
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As  the  cut-over  acreage  increases,  sraaller  and  smaller  tax  payments 
can  be  expected  on  the  diminishing  tax  base  of  standing  timber.  In  table  21 
are  summarized  the  taxes  paid  by  timberland  ovmers  and  sawmill  operators 
from  1910  to  19i4.0c  These  payments  increased  from  in  I9IO  to  |136,000 

in  1930#  after  TAhich  a decrease  to  |;6l,000  in  19h^  took  place.  In  every  year 
taxes  paid  on  stumpage  by  timberland  owners  not  operating  in  the  county  were 
greater  than  those  paid  by  sawmill  operators.  The  long-time  trend  in  tax 
receipts  from  forest  resources  vdll  be  downward,  although  there  may  be  short- 
term rises  resulting  from  reassessments  and  higl^r  tax  rates. 

If  leakages  to  outside  the  county  can  be  stopped  by  having  all  har- 
vested timber  milled  within  the  county  and  by  inducing  workers  to  live  vd th- 
in the  area  by  strategic  location  of  plants  and  offering  attractive  residen- 
tial facilities  and  shops,  the  net  reduction  in  forest  contributions  to  the 
county  should  be  slight.  In  other  words,  the  gain  in  stopping  leakages 
should  just  about  offset  ultimate  total  losses  in  forest  revenue.  Another 
way  of  expressing  it  is  that  the  county  by  skillful  manuevering  may  bo  able 
to  place  the  loss  in  contributions  on  outside  areas  rather  than  shouldering 
them  itself#  Regardless  of  whether  this  would  be  to  the  m.aximum  economic  ad- 
vantage of  the  Klamath  Basin  it  definitely  v/ould  benefit  liodoc  County. 

Without  more  detailed  explorc.tion  than  has  been  permitted  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  accurately  the  extent  of  present  leakage  outside  the  coun- 
ty. Of  the  three  major  mills,  Shaw,  Crane  Crook,  and  Big  Lakes,  which  to- 
gether comprise  85  percent  of  total  omplo^rmont  c-pacity,  no  less  than  ono- 
third  and  probably  nearer  one-half  the  v/orkers  have  their  permanent  residence 
in  Oregon  according  to  a license  plate  tabulation.  Probably  m.ost  of  these 
workers  reside  either  in  Klomath  Falls  or  Lakeviow  during  the  winter  months, 
but  during  the  summer  operating  season  live  at  the  various  logging  camps  and 
mill  towns.  In  addition,  many  of  the  California  residents  doubtless  spend  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  income  at  Klamath  Falls  idiich  is  a city  of 
16,000  as  against  Modoc  County^ s largest  urban  center  of  2,000.  By  the  same 
token,  many  items  of  logging  and  milling  supply  and  equipment  cannot  be  pur- 
chased vdthin  the  county  and  must  be  obtained  elsewhere.  In  viev/  of  all  these 
factors  and  others  which  suggest  that  only  between  ^0  and  I4.O  percent  of  total 
primary  personal  incomes  in  the  county  is  spent  in  local  establishm.ents,  it 
is  estimated  in  round  numbers  that  half  the  county  total  of  forest  contribu- 
tions is  lost  directly  tlirough  milling  outside  the  county  and  at  least  half 
the  remainder  is  lost  through  residence  and  expenditure  outside  Modoc  County. 
Altogether  this  means  that  the  county  is  getting  only  about  25  percent  of  its 
total  forest  contributions. 

In  1939  operations  in  the  county,  one  of  vhich  was  on  sustained 
yield  ojid  the  other  cutting  salvage  timber,  were  dependent  on  Government  stump- 
age;  so  if  these  eporations  may  be  classed  indirectly  as  public  contributions, 
it  is  evident  from  tc.blo  20  that  total  public  contributions  wore  about  53 
percent  of  private  in  terms  of  employment,  60  percent  of  private  in  payrolls, 

I|.8  percent  of  private  in  operating  cost  enid  expenditures,  and  35  percent  of 
private  in  taxes. 


As  far  as  the  Modoc  National  Forest  is  concornod,  its  contributions 
appear  relatively  small.  Existing  before  the  rise  of  the  lumber  industry  in 
the  coiuit^.%  they  mil  continue  to  exist  and  perhaps  gradually  increase  long 
after  the  industry  has  cut  itself  out  end  settled  dom  to  the  gromng  capa- 
city of  the  timberlands.  Other  national  forest  contributions  from  which  pri- 
vo^te  enterprise  indirectly  benefits  are  not  evident  in  the  statistics  such  as 
fire  prevention  and  suppression  end  insect  control. 

Forest  Service  employment  and  payrolls,  which  are  subject  normally  to 
considorablo  seo^sonal  fluctuation  due  to  heavy  demands  of  the  fire  season 
reach  a maximum  usually  in  iiugust  end  a minimum  in  February  and  March  at  about 
one-third  the  maximum.  Monthly  omploymont  varies  from  about  I4.5  to  I60  persons 
whilo  payrolls  range  similarly  from  $6,000  to  $23,000.  In  tables  22  - 2L  are 
given  the  breakdcTm.  of  payrolls  by  omplcyxiiont  classes;  expenditures  by  activi- 
ties; and  receipts  by  sources  of  incomo  for  the  Modoc  National  Forest.  One- 
third  of  the  payroll  goes  to  regular  Civil  Service  personnel,  one-third  to 
cmorgoncy  fire  crows  and  the  balcncc'is  distributed  mainly  to  CCC  and  ERA  ap- 
pointees. The  four  principal  Gxpondituro  activities  arc  construction,  pro- 
tection, general  administration  caid  managomont , and  maintonanco  in  that  order. 
Together  these  four  groups  comprise  about  85  percent  of  total  expondituros 
and  in  thomsclvos  equal  total  monies  spent  for  payrolls. 

For  the  last  I5  years  the  average  omnual  fund  going  to  the  comity  from 
national -forest  operation  in  liou  of  taxes  is  |12,535  which  is  equal  to  only 
about  2^  percent  of  total  county  govornmontal  receipts.  Even  with  this  rela- 
tively small  amount  thoro  is  considorablo  annual  fluctuation  from  a low  of 
$7,000  to  a high  of  $25,500.  Of  the  two  principal  sources  of  Forest  Service 
receipts  (the  sale  of  timber  and  forage)  timber  sales  have  yielded  on  the  av- 
erage $6,000  a year  more  than  have  grazing  permits.  Besides  the  25  percent 
fund  an  additional  10  percent  of  gross  receipts  is  spent  on  nationc.l-f orest 
roads  and  trails  vhich  of  course  benefit  the  coujity.  Assuming  this  expendi- 
ture is  proportional  to  tho  national-forest  area  in  the  comity,  an  average  an- 
nual sum  of  $5,0114.  is  spent  directly  for  count3r  benofit  in  addition  to  the 
$12,535  CLlready  mentioned.  This  10  percent  Mund  is  included  in  the  activity 
Gxpondituros  in  to.ble  22. 

Significance  of  Forest  Contri buttons 

In  rolation  to  the  entire  economy  of  Modoc  Comity;',  forost  contributions 
pla^/  a very  significant  role  as  demonstrated  in  table  25*  The  most  iinportcmt 
contribution  fo.ctors  arc  employment  ooid  income  to  workers.  Thus  of  all  gain- 
ful Tr:orkers  in  the  comity,  ih  ich  is  about  hoJf  the  total  population,  25  per- 
cent find  enployment  in  forest  enterprises;  vihcroas  of  those  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing, 9U  percent  are  in  the  Imober  industry.  The  value  of  all  manufac- 
tured ivood  products  is  double  the  value  of  livestock  and  livestock  products 
and  12  percent  greoiccr  than  the  value  of  all  other  farm  products  and  agri- 
cultural crops.  Primary  forest  income,  v/hich  is  comprised  of  value  added  by 
narjofacture  plus  payrolls  in  non-manufacturing  forost  pursuits,  is  not  only 
36  percent  of  tho  value  addod  by  all  manufactures  but  also  roughly  25  to  3O 
percent  of  all  primary  incjmos  ii.  the  county.  These  incjmcs  arc  ostimated 
very  crudely  to  total  between  and  7 million  dollars,  of  which  one-half 
derives  from  agriculture,  one-fDurth  from  the  forests  emd  one-fourth  from 
other  sources. 
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Table  21.-  Taxes  paid  by  forest  industry. 

Lodoc  C 0 unt  y . ^191^-  r9l-!-0 . 


Year 

: Non-operating  ; 

; timberland  owners  : 

Savmiill  or  logging  : 
operatorsi/  : 

Total 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1910 

25.82U 

?/  5*347 

2/  234 

31.171 

1920 

49.678 

49.912 

1925 

72,7=52 

1,356 

1/43,740 

74.108 

1930 

92,558 

136,293 

1933 

61,508 

8.134 

69,642 

19i+0 

51,929 

— u — — 

8.763 

60,692 

l/  Operators  may  or  may  not  own  timber.  If  so,  their  timber land  tax  is  in- 


cluded in  this  column. 

2/  Decrease  from  I9IO  payment  due  mainly  to  one  operator  going  into  the  non- 
"operating  group. 

^ Due  to  heavy  taxes  paid  by  McCloud  and  Long  Bell  Lumber  Cos. 


Table 


22.-  Payroll  breakdown  into  employment  classes,  , 
Modoc  National  "Forest,  fiscal  year  I9I1-I.— / 


Group  : 

Employment  class 

: Amount  of 
: payroll 

1. 

Permanent  formal  and  probational  Civil  Service 
appointments  (regillar  personnel) 

Dollars 

56,251 

2. 

Informal  temporary  (not  to  exceed  10  months),  non- 
Civil  Service  appointments  (forest  workers) 

12,919 

3. 

Informal  emergency  (not  to  exceed  120  days),  non- 
Civil  Service  appointments  (fire  guards) 

2,497 

4. 

Informal  emergency  (1  to  3 months)  appointment, 
principally  office  personnel) 

1,066 

5. 

CCC  and  ERA  appointments  (mo.chine  operators,  foremen, 
clerks,  trades,  junior  professional) 

21,092 

6. 

ERA  workers  hired  by  the  hour  or  day  (labor,  trades) 

6,704 

7. 

Emergency  fire  crews  hired  by  the  hour  or  day 
(labor,  trades) 

54,583 

Total  all  classes 

155,112 

^ Dat  a 

Service 

from,  payroll  records  and  vouchers.  Fiscal  Control,  U. 

, San  Francisco. 

S.  Forest 

Table  25*-  Average  annual  expenditures  by  activities,  MotJ^c 

National  Forest,  fiscal  years  1932-19iiO*-^ 

Group 

: Average  expendi- 
: ture  per  fiscal 

Activity  group  : year 

1. 

General  administration  and  management,  surveys, 
plans,  etc.;  timber  and  timber  sales,  grazing, 
recreation,  wildlife,  water. 

Dollars 

30.91+0 

2. 

Maintenance;  roads  and  truck  trails,  horse  and  foot 
trails,  improvements. 

23,021 

3. 

Construction;  roads  and  truck  trails,  horse  and 
foot  trails,  forest  highways,  improvements. 

58.051+ 

]4. 

Lands;  acquisition,  exchange,  gift,  purchase,  land 
adjustments • 

1.906 

5. 

Reforestation  and  timber  stand  improvement. 

5.369 

6. 

Equipment:  roads  and  trails,  fire,  general. 

8.1+62 

7. 

Stores;  roads  and  trails,  general. 

735 

8. 

Protection;  fire  prevention,  presuppression,  suppres- 
sion; timber  disease,  insect  and  rodent  control. 

1+3.1+82 

9. 

Cooperation  and  research:  forestry  extension,  fire, 
reforestation,  timber  disposal,  range,  silvicultural. 

10.369 

• 

o 

r-l 

Emergency  employment  relief:  Forest  Service  contribution 
and  other. 

2.131+ 

Total 

l8l+.i+72 

l/  Data  from  Reports  of  Expenditures,  Fiscal  Control,  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
^an  Francisco. 
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Table  24,  - Gross  receipts  by  sourcee,  total  25  percent  fund, 

that  part  of  the  25  percent  fund  going  to  Kodoc 
County,  and  its  proportion  of  total  receipts  for 
county  governiTient  operation,  1927  to  1941.^/ 
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Table  25*-  Significance  of  forest  enterprise  in  economy 

of  Modoc  County  by  factors  of  contribution. 

1939-1940. 


Percent 

1.  Gainful  workers  in  forest  enterprise  as  a percent  of 

total  gainful  workers  in  county .2/  25 

2.  Gainful  workers  in  forest  industries  as  percent  of  total 

employees  engaged  in  manufacturing.  9U 

3.  Wages  paid  forest-industry  employees  as  percent  of  total 

wages  paid  in  manufactures.  73 

II..  Cost  of  materials  in  forest  industry  as  percent  of  total 

cost  of  materials  in  manufactures.  65 

5.  Value  of  product  in  forest  industry  as  percent  of  total 

value  of  x-^roduct  of  all  mcnufacturos.  78 

6.  Value  added  by  manufacture  in  forest  industry  as  percent 

of  value  added  in  all  manufactures.  86 

7*  Taxes  and  contributions  in  lieu  of  taxes  from  forest  en- 
terprise as  percent  of  total  county  receipts.  10 

8.  Taxes  and  contributions  in  lieu  of  taxes  from  forest  en- 
terprise as  percent  of  total  county  receipts  excluding 
subventions  and  grants.  19 

9*  Primary  income  from  forest  enterprise  as  percent  of  total 

primary  income  in  county.  25-38 


proportion  of  gainful  v/orkers  to  total  population  in  I9U0  as  in  1938j  total 
number  is  i-j-,015  or  l\.6  percent  of  total  population* 
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As  already  pointed  out,  forest  taxes  and  tax  contributions  are  a small 
part  of  the  county  tax  base,  so  small  that  they  constituted  only  10  percent 
of  total  governmental  receipts  in  19U0*  Hov-rover,  if  subventions  and  grants 
arc  eliminated,  forest  taxes  comprise  19  percent  of  county  receipts. 

This  analysis  covers  a period  during  which  forest  contributions  are 
approximately  at  their  peak.  Not  only  will  employment  and  payrolls  fall  off:*’ 
within  a decade  upon  the  closing  of  large  mills,  but  taxes  on  timber land  will 
decrease  as  the  tax  base  of  virgin  timber  is  destroyed  and  replaced  by  cut- 
over lands  subject  to  low  assessments.  Ultimately  unless  private  timber  is 
harvested  so  the  growing  stock  and  tax  base  are  not  destroyed,  the  only  im- 
portant source  of  forest  contributions  to  the  county  will  bo  from  the  Hodoc 
National  Forest  and  from  sawmills  dependent  on  Government  stumpage  for  raw 
material. 


SUSTAINED  YIELD  VS.  LIQUIDATI®  FOR  ALTURAS  WORKING  CIRCLE 

Having  shown  the  material  importance  of  forest  resources  in  the  economy 
of  Modoc  County/  and  the  expected  increased  significance  of  public  forest  en- 
terprise, the  inquiry  is  now  narrov/ed  to  one  segment  of  the  county,  - the 
Alturas  working  circle,  - an  area,  comprising  5 blocks  of  timber  surrounding 
and  scattered  at  considerable  distance^  from  Altura.s,  "vdiich  is  in  the  approxi- 
mOwto  geogro-phical  center  of  the  The  following  discussion  of  the  rela- 

tive merits  of  sustedned  yield  and  liquidation  is  ba<.sed  entirely  on  publicly 
oTwied  national-forest  timber.  It  should  bo  remembered  that  there  is  a nearly 
equal  amount  of  privately  owned  timber  within  the  gross  boundaries  of  tho 
Y/orking  circle  i^ich  may  not  be  included  by  the  Forest  Service  in  planning  an 
Alturas  operation.  If  this  Yrcro  made  available  to  a mill  at  Alturas  through 
a cooperative  sustained  yield  unit  or  some  other  method,  the  proposed  opera- 
tion could  bo  nearly  doubled  in  scope. 

Alternative  Utilization  Policies 

The  social  and  economic  effects  of  an  operation  milling  million  feet 
annually  for  J)0  years  and  then  ceasing  abruptly  are  to  bo  compared  v/ith  an 
operation  milling  about  I5  million  feet  annuallv  for  30  years  and  12  million 

foot  annually  thereafter,  prosumabl^^  forever, / In  those  alternatives  two 

assumptions  vhich  pass  over  many  difficult  problems  arc  made,  - ncaiioly  that, 
(1)  tho  rav/  material  will  bo  available  to  support  the  larger  operation  for 
about  30  years  or  the  smaller  one  ad  infinitum,  and  (2)  the  logs  will  bo 
milled  at  Alturas.  Those  assumptions  are  of  major  im^rtanco  but  it  is  beyond 
the  province  of  this  report  to  test  their  validity,--/ 

Simple  budgeting  of  the  present  total  merchantable  stand,  including 
%vhito  fir  and  incense  cedar  as  well  as  ponder osa  pine,  at  tho  rate  of  mil- 
lion feet  a year  makes  it  last  about  years.  For  tho  lango  operation 
therefore  growth  is  assumed  to  offset  mortality.  For  the  sustained-yield 
enterprise  there  are  the  problems  of  possible  hco.vy  insect  attack,  irregular 

9/  For  detailed  description  of  the  working  circle,  see  reference  17% 

10/  Cutting  cycle  30  yoansj  rotation  I50  years. 

11/  From  a practical  standpoint  the  assignment  had  to  bo:  Assuming  tho  al- 
ternative operations  are  possible  Virhat  mil  be  their  economic  and  social 
effects  ? 
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and  infrequent  reproduction,  and  unregulated  growing  stock  mth  an  excess  of 
mature  timber  and  a shortage  of  pole  stands.  Budgeting  the  existing  merchant- 
able pine  timber  and  allomng  for  estimated  groT/th  and  mortality  gives  an  an- 
nual yield  of  lk.*h  million  feet  for  the  first  cycle  of  30  years,  and  12  mil- 
lion feet  annually  for  the  next  two  cycles.  However,  data  on  immature  grow- 
ing stock,  grovrth^  and  mortality  are  insufficient  to  support  more  than  a gen- 
eral estimate  that  yield  will  be  at  the  same  rate  of  12  million  feet  for  the 
last  two  cycles  of  the  first  rotation  and  for  subsequent  rotations.  Due  to 
inadequate  data  for  the  younger  age  classes  there  has  necessarily  been  mainly 
volume  regulation  of  the  mature  timbjg  /instead  of  integrated  volume-area  reg- 
ulation of  the  entire  gromng  stock.—'' 

The  economic  question  of  ^^tiether  logs  from  the  scattered  blocks  of  the 
T/orking  circle  can  be  milled  at  Alt^uras  is  the  subject  of  a separate  report. 

It  is  assumed  here  either  that;  (1)  Alturas  is  the  most  desirable  locality 
from  an  entrepreneurial  standpoint;  or^^2)  Alturas  is  specified  as  the  milling 
locality  in  the  timber  sale  contract.—-" 

It  should  not  be  thought  that  cither  of  the  tvYO  utilization  plans  mil 
necessarily  maximize  real  income  from  the  working  circle.  From  a universe  of 
infinite  choices  the  two  plans  for  comparison  ■wore  selected  at  random;  so  it 
Y/ould  bo  pure  chance  if  either  plan  were  the  particulon  one,  from  the  multi- 
tude of  possible  procedures,  that  Y/ill  yield  the  maximum  real  income.  The 
probability  of  such  an  occurrence  is  very  small.  In  other  lYords,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  some  other  plcn,  quite  apart  from  the  two  compared,  may  yield 
greater  benefits  than  either  of  the  two  Ydiich  are  considered. 

Economic  and  Social  Tests  for  Comparing  Alternative  Policies 

The  utilization  plcui  tdiich  returns  the  larger  group  not  real  income 
is  recognized  as  the  more  desirable.  According  to  I'Yooks  and  Josephson  (11), 
’’Net  real  income  represents  goods  and  services  idiich  satisfy  Y/ants,”  and  thus 
includes  not  only  mionetarg/  incemo  but  also  intangibles  and  goods  produced 
and  utilized  but  not  sold.  ’’Real  income  is  a fairly  simple  concept  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  individual,  but  application  to  a social  group  requires  not 
only  a broader  basis  of  calculation,  but  also  a further  definition  of  goals. 

In  the  calculation  of  net  real  incomes  of  a social  group,  elements  of  cost  and 
of  income  require  consideration  ivhich  may  not  be  involved  in  the  analysis  of 
indi^/idual  income.”  Net  real  income  defies  definitive  evaluation  but  the 

12/  The  above  is  not  said  in  reflection  on  the  management  plan  but  only  to 
indicate  avjareness  that  the  bo.sic  assumptions  on  which  the  economic  analysis 
is  founded  may  be  subject  to  change. 

13/  This  may  not  be  done  under  present  regulations,  but  it  may  be  possible 
"should  bill  S.  1093,  77'th  Cong.,  1st  session,  become  law.  The  pertinent  Sec. 

3 reads;  ’’YRionevor  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  main- 
tenance of  a stable  community  or  communities  is  primarily  dependent  upon  the 
sale  of  national  forest  timber  and  such  m-aintenance  carn"ot  effectively  be 
secured  by  follomng  the  usual  Ferest  Service  procedure  in  selling  such  timber, 
ho  may,  in  his  discretion,  establish  by  formal  declaration  a sustoe. nod-yield 
ueit  for  the  maintenance  of  a stable  commuriity  or  communities,  determine  and 
define  the  boundaries  of  the  community  or  communities  for  whoso  benefit  the 
unit  is  created,  and,  subject  to  such  conditions  and  requirements  as  ho  be- 
lieves necessary,  sell  national  forest  timber  and  other  forest  products  from 
such  unit  vdtheut  competitive  bidding  at  prices  not  loss  than  their  appraised 
values,  to  responsible  purchases  within  such  community  or  communities.” 
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goals  are  to  increase  per  capita  income,  reduce  income  dispersion,  and  in- 
crease income  permanence. 

A number  of  tests  are  proposed  vdiich  in  the  aggregate  should  allow  • • 
reasonably  sound  judgment  as  to  T/hich  plan  promises  greater  real  income.  The 
tests  complement  each  other j no  test  in  itself  is  an  adequate  criterion;  and 
some  are  more  relevant  than  others.  They  are  the  tests  of  resource  product- 
ivity, population,  incomes,  and  community  quality. 

The  Test  of  Resource  Productivity 


Economically  this  test  has  little  significance  because  anything  it 
may  show  is  also  shown  and  mth  greater  effectiveness  by  the  more  funda- 
mental tests  Tfhich  follow.  Under  a philosophy  of  abundance  which  prescribes 
the  groiving  of  all  saw-timber  possible,  the  test  becomes  important;  and  yet 
there  is  obviously  a limitation  to  reasonable  expenditures  to  promote  timber 
growing  even  under  this  philosophy.  The  entire  financial  resources  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  poured  into  timber  growing  due  to  counter- demands 
from  other  sectors  of  the  national  economy.  Consequently  the  question  must 
bo  facQd  whether  funds  required  to  grow  a certain  amount  of  timber  on  a spe- 
cific area  might  result  in  grov/ing  more  timber  if  expended  elsovdioro.  Un- 
fortunately for  Modoc  County,  this  is  undoubtedly  true  and  because  of  low  site 
quality,  a large  expenditure  for  forest  production  would  not  be  economically 
justified. 

Under  the  proposed  I|.5  million  annual  cut,  the  resource  would  produce 
throe  times  as  much  wood  as  the  alternative  plan  for  the  first  30  years, 
namely,  1,310  million  as  against  million  board  feet  (table  26).  There- 
after the  smaller  annual  cut  would  begin  to  close  the  gap  until  during  the 
10i|th  year  the  two  plans  would  have  yielded  equal  quantities  of  wood.  By  the 
end  of  the  first  rotation  at  I50  years,  the  smaller  scale  operation  would 
have  exceeded  the  larger  in  total  timber  harvested  by  1,870  million  to  1,310 
million  feet  or  by  over  UO  percent.  Giving  the  liquidation  plan  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  by  assuming  restocking  after  cutting,  another  similar  harvest 
could  bo  initio.tod  in  the  l^lst  year  vdiich  by  the  180th  year  would  have  raised 
the  total  liquidation  harvest  to  2,620  million  feet.  This  again  would  have 
overtaken  and  passed  the  sustained  yield  harvest  vdiich  in  the  180th  year 
would  have  reached  only  2,230  million  feet.  However,  by  the  213th  year,  to- 
tal accumulative  harvests  under  the  two  plans  would  again  be  equal,  and  there- 
after the  sustained  yield  plan  y/ouIg  drav;  aivay,  never  agedn  to  be  headed  as 
tabic  26  shows. 

Projecting  theoretical  yields  so  far  in  the  future  is  pure  speculation 
and  in  the  liquidcs-tion  plan  there  v/ould  be  gaps  of  120  years  botv/oen  cuts 
during  which  there  Y/ould  be  no  operations  Yiiatsoevor.  Moreover  it  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  under  liquidation  the  forest  w^ould  regenerate  suffi- 
ciently to  yield  subsequent  harvests  even  remotely  resembling  the  out  of  the 
first  30  years.  Hovrover,  even  giving  the  liquidation  or  intermittent  typo  of 
cutting  all  possible  consideration,  the  smaller  steady  annual  harvest  ulti- 
mately results  in  greater  total  resource  productivity. 
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Table  26.-  Comparison  of  total  accumulative  cuts  under 


alternative  utilization 

plans  at  different 

periods  in  the  future* 

Total  accumulative 

cut 

Year  of  : 

Sustained  yield 

operation  : 

management 

Liquidation 

Million  board  feet 

Million  board  feet 

30th 

i+30 

1,310 

9'3th 

1.150 

1,310 

lOl+th 

1,310 

(accumulative  cuts  are 

equal)  1,3^0 

150th 

1,870 

1,510 

180th 

2.230 

2,620 

213th 

a,  620 

(accuriulative  cuts  are 

equal)  2,620 

300th 

3.670 

2,620 

330th 

a 030 

3,930 

With  regard  to  quality  of  product  from  the  two  plans,  the  continuous 
operation  would  yield  superior  I’jmbor  because  only  the  larger  trees  v/ould  be 
cut*  In  the  liquidating  operation,  if  the  ground  is  covered  only  once  in  the 
30-yec'.r  operating  period,  all  morchontable  timber  dovm  to  an  18-inch  diameter 
would  have  to  bo  cut  in  orfiQ'r  to  maintain  an  annual  production  of  I|.5  million 
feet  for  the  full  period*— ii/  This  i-rould  mean  cutting  trees  of  both  poor  quali- 
ty and  nearly  marginal  value  mth  a resulting  low  average  net  return  per  II  but 
a maximum  return  per  acre.  Sven  if  the  liquidating  oporo.tion  covered  the  en- 
tire working  circle  three  times  on  a lO-year  cycle,  thus  talcing  advantage  of 
some  grov^rth,  smaller  trees  of  poorer  quality  would  have  to  be  cut  than  under 
the  plan  of  continuous  operation* 

The  T est  of  Population 

In  speculating  upon  prospective  depciidcnt  populations  under  the  alter- 
native operations,  guides  may  be  sought  from  regional  production  factors  as 
prepared  by  Rapraeger  (5),  from  county  averages,  or  from  records  of  specific 
existing  mills  in  the  county  i-hich  most  nearly  resemble  the  proposed  opera- 
tions. The  latter  course  is  the  one  followed,  but  results  have  boon  checked 
against  both  regional  and  county  factors* 


lii{/  The'  1939  BJLacks  Mountain  Fruit  Grov;ers  mill  study  in  eastsido  pine  showed 

Wo  marginal  tree  to  have  a diameter  between  I6  and  18  inches.  Assuming  this 
margin  applies,  stock  table  analysis,  block  by  block,  shows  that  98  percent  of 
total  merchantable  volume  is  in  trees  18  inches  D.B.H.  and  up.  A I4.5  million 
annual  cut  of  trees  18  inches  and  up  would  theoretically  last  29*1  years;  a 
similar  cut  of  all  merchantable  timber  (12  inches  and  up)  would  last  29*7  yoars. 
The  difference  is  so  sm,all  it  mo.y  be  disregarded. 
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Dopondont  Population 


It  is  assumed  that;  (1)  both  operations  Yd.  11  have,  in  addition  to  the 
saiviriill,  a planing  mill,  box  factory,  ar^d  perhaps  a wood-vj-orking  plant  as 
has  the  Shaiv  Hill  at  Tioncsta;  (2)  the  companies  v/ill  do  their  OYm  logging 
as  yj-qII  as  milling;  and  (3)  both  Y/oods  and  mill  operations  vd.ll  run  for  about 
250  days  per  year.  Under  those  conditions  records  indicate  tho.t  the  annual 
productive  capacity  per  v:ago  earner  in  Modoc  County  is  95  I'l  boo.rd  feet  for 
mills  cutting  as  high  as  35  million  or  as  I017  as  I3  million  feet  per  year. 
Apparently  vd.thin  this  size  range,  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  op- 
erating efficiency  betvfee.n  mills.  Since  additional  data  arc  lacking,  it  is 
assumed  that  this  productive  rate  applies  also  to  mills  cutting  as  high  as 
l.j.5  million  feet  annually. 

Applying  this  unit  of  production  to  the  alternative  plojis,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  continuous  operation  v/ould  need  IpO  vrago  earners  during  the 
first  cycle  and  125  thoroaftor  as  against  I}.75  largo  operation  as  dem- 

onstrated in  table  27*  By  similar  methods  the  salaried  employees  arc  esti- 
mated at  5 13  respectively. 

Since  i|.6  percent  of  the  county  population  are  gainful  workers  accord- 
ing to  table  5^  'the  ratio  of  workers  to  dopondonts  is  about  1:1  which  is  quite 
unusual,  for  ordinarily  the  average  vrorkor  supports  more  thon  one  additional 
person  besides  himself.  However,  appl^'-kig  the  exact  county  ratio  of  l+Si^h, 
total  pilmcTy  population^  including  both  workers  and  their  direct  dependents, 
becomes  335  285  "tbe  small  operation  end  IO6O  for  the  largo  operation. 

Table  5 likoYTiso  shews  that  for  every  lOG  primary  workers  in  the  coun- 
ty there  are  only  ^6  service  workers.  This  is  explained  partly  because  many 
primo.ry  w'orkers  are  agriculturists  end  therefore  more  self-sufficient  than 
the  average,  and  partly  because  primary'-  Yvorkors  noYv  patronize  sorvico  cstab- 
lislimonts  outside  the  county.  But  applying  this  Ioyv  ratio  and  also  the 
Yvorker-dopendoncy  ratio,  total  service  population  is  estimated  at  189  end 
593  respectively  which  brings  the  total  dependent  population,  primary  and 
service,  worker  and  dependent,  to  52li-  for  the  small  mill  and  I653  ^‘or  the 

large  mill  (table  27). 

✓ 

If  under  a continuous  enterprise,  it  is  reasonable  to  bcliove  that  in 
time  transients  cxid  floaters  v:ill  diminish  vjith  more  fcjnilics  and  larger  av- 
erage femilios  resulting,  end  that  scrYdcG  establishments  to  .meet  groYving  needs 
of  a permoeicnt  primeny  population  Yvill  bo  located  Yvithin  the  area  instead  of 
outside,  a recalculation  after  the  first  cutting  c^^'cle  for  the  small  continu- 
ous  industry  indicates  a primc.ry  population  of  U6S,  sorYrice  population  of  1,11.04, 
or  a total  of  1,872  dependent  persons,--^  A similar  but  less  pronounced  recal- 
culation might  bo  vforranted  for  the  temporary  operation  to  account  for  some 
incroasG  in  dependents  and  service  population  that  Yvould  develop  in  tho  30-ycar 
period. 

15/  The  r cc ale ulati  on.s  us o d w on  estimate  of  3»^0  average  size  ' 

family  of  both  woods  end  non-Yvoods  v/orkers  (from  reference  8)  and  (2)  a 
ratio  of  1 to  3 betY-y-oon  primaiy  ojid  service  populations  for  manufacturing 
enterprises  (from  ref or once  9)» 
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1/  Calculated  from  table  5 which  shows  54  percent  of  total  population  are  dependents. 

27  Calculated  from  table  5 which  shows  that  for  every  100  primary  workers  there  are  56  service 

vjorkers. 


Another  reason  i^fny  existing  dependency  ratios  indicate  too  small  a 
total  population  for  the  continuous  enterprise  is  that  no  account  is  taken 
of  those  engaged  in  the  cultural  practices  of  intensive  land  management  which 
are  necessary  to  maintain  or  increase  production.  According  to  the  Forest 
Service  (3),  9,570  persons  (including  workers  and  their  dependents)  may  have 
major  dependence  on  intensively  managed  forest  lands  in  liodoc  County  under 
recommended  land  management.  Prorating  this  estimate  on  an  area  basis  and 
subtracting  industrial  population,  leaves  about  1,500  additional  persons  who 
might  be  dependent  on  the  land  and  lAiio  have  not  been  included  in  table  27* 

On  the  other  hand  a liquidating  operation  would  not  need  this  intensive  land 
management. 


Population  Distribution 

In  addition  to  magnitude  of  population,  its  geographical  distribution, 
age-class  distribution,  size  of  faiaily,  and  permanence  are  all  factors  of 
importance. 

Geographically,  the  potential  populations  under  either  management  al- 
ternative may  be  a not  gain  locally  to  Alturas,  but  they  vdll  not  be  a net 
gain  either  to  the  v/orking  circle  or  to  tlio  v^holc  county,  at  least  not  Luitil 
the  distant  future.  Allocation  of  Government  stumpage  from  this  vrarking  circle 
to  Alturas  will  mean  the  closing  of  the  throe  largest  mills  in  the  county  with- 
in a decade,  or  the  transfer  of  one  of  them  to  Alturas.  Y/hen  this  occurs, 
employees  of  the  Alturas  mill  mil  face  stern  competition  for  their  jobs  from 
the  men  who  rdll  be  out  of  work;  eventually  large  numbers  of  unomplo3/’ed  will 
be  forced  out  of  the  countj''  to  seek  work  elsewhere.  Under  the  liquidation 
plan  about  70  percent  of  the  number  nor:  employed  at  the  three  lo.rge  mills  can 
be  carried  for  3O  years  after  which  there  v/i  11  be  a complete  bust;  under  sus- 
tained yield  about  20  percent  of  those  now  employed  con  be  carried  indefin- 
itely. The  decline  in  population  which  cannot  be  avoided  under  either  plan 
mil  practicallr?-  wipe  out  the  communities  of  Willow  Ranch,  Tioncsta,  Canby, 
and  Big  La-kes;  liko^vdsc  tliero  will  be  serious  adverse  effects  on  Lakeview  and 
Klarrath  Falls  in  Oregon,  but  Alturas  itself  probocbly  will  benefit  by  those 
changes. 

Age-class  distribution  in  llodoc  County  shor/s  3^  percent  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  be  mider  20  years,  Ij.3  percent  between  20  and  ^3  percent  over 

h5  37cars.  In  compa.rison  wdth  Calif orxiia  those  fi glares  i2^dica.to  a relatively 
high  proportion  in  the  young  and  prime  age  clc.sscs;  comparable  State  data  are 
28,  I|.l  and  3'1  percent,  rcspoctivol^/,  under  a.  continuous  industry  this  healthy 
condition  may  be  expected  to  continue;  under  a temporavry  operation,  as  the 
end  approaches,  a hca^y^*  outgo  of  people  in  their  prime  v/i  11  result  in  excess 
proportions  of  the  very  young  and  the  old.  Ilorcovcr,  the  in-bctviroens  that  do 
sta^''  v/i  11  be  the  poorest,  not  the  best. 

llodoc  County  in  1930  had  a slightly  greater  proportion  of  Ij.  to  6 person 
families  than  the  Statc-v/ido  a^vorage  (32  aga.inst  29  percent),  and  a.  slightly 
smaller  proportion  of  3-P^^son  families  or  less  (63  against  66  porcont).  Ap- 
parently fa.m  and  ranch  famnlies  of  considera.blc  ei.zo  partl^^  offset  the 
small  families  of  woods  floaters;  besides  many  of  the  woods  workers  arc  not 
tabulovtod  as  residents  of  liodoc  Couiity.  Sixteen  percent  of  the  totcvl  comity’- 


population  doos  not  fall  into  the  family  group  at  all. — ( Sinco  this  figure 
is  greater  by  5 porcont  than  the  comparable  State-wide  percentage,  due  prob- 
ably to  logging  and  milling  camps,  it  is  believed  that  both  a permanent  en- 
terprise and  one  of  30  yoo.rs  duro.tion  would  materially  increase  the  proportion 
of  total  population  in  family  groups  v/ith  consequent  increased  dependency 
ratios  as  previously  indicated* 

The  Test  of  Incomes 


Group  Income 

In  industrial  enterprises  one  measure  of  income  is  the  value  added  by 
manufactiire  which  is  simply  the  difference  between  the  value  of  product  and 
total  cost  of  materials  and  includes  therefore  wages,  salaries,  other  opera- 
ting costs,  and  a margin  for  profit  and  risk* 

In  table  28  which  is  a continuation  of  table  27  in  monetary  terms,  the 
factors  of  income  are  segregated  for  tho  alternative  operations y Assuming  an 
average  annual  salary  of  $2,700  and  an  annual  wage  of  $l,200,-ii/  salaries  and 
Tvages  would  come  to  $163,500  annually  for  the  smaller  enterprise  after  the 
first  cutting  cycle  and  $605,100  for  tho  larger  undortclcing.  For  a number  of 
operations  in  tho  county  fodrly  similar  in  degree  of  remanufacturing  to  that 
proposed,  it  v/as  computed  that  value  of  product  loss  wages,  salaries,  and  cost 
of  materials  equals  $2*56  per  H.  Applying  this  to  the  annual  expected  harvest 
and  calling  it  ’’enterprise  income,”  annual  amounts  of  $30^^00  and  $115,200  are 
obtained  for  small  and  largo  mills  respectively  to  cover  prpfit,  risk  and  op- 
erational costs  other  than  cost  of  materials  and  payrolls*—^  Annual  value 
added  by  manufacture  thus  becomes  tho  total  of  enterprise  income,  salaries 
and  wages. 

Table  28.-  Estimated  annual  salaries,  v/ages  and  present  worth 

of  group  income  under  alternativo  enterprises. 


* Small  continuous 

operation 

• 

Item  : 

First  I 

^0  years  : 

After  first 
dO  years 

".Large  temporary 
. operation 

Salaries^/ 

— / 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

"3.500“ 

137500 

35.100 

Wages—/ 

180,000 

150,000 

570,000 

Salaries  and  wages 

193,500 

163,500 

605,100 

’’Enterprise  income ”2/ 

38,14.00 

30,720 

115,200 

j / 

Value  added  by  manufacture-ii' 

£31,100 

19U,220 

720,300 

Present  worth  of  annual  value 
added  by  manufacture  at  3 percent 

7,197 

,000 

lU, 120,000 

Annual  salary  $2,7 00.  £/  Annual  wage  $1,200. 

1/  Based  on  county  data.  Value  of  product  less  wages  and  cost  of  materials 
'3!’efined  as  ’’enterprise  income”  which  equalled  $2*56  per  M. 

\x/  Total  of  Salaries,  wages,  and  enterprise  income. 

16/  Single  person  families  include  those  Tiving  alone,  but  exclude  persons'  in 

institutions,  hotels,  or  boarding  house  groups. 

17/  These  are  higher  than  county  averages  vdiich  are  $2,180  and  $1,100  for  sal- 
aries and  vmges  respectively  (table  19),  the  higher  rates  are  justified 

because  larger  mills  in  the  county  pay  these  rates  or  better. 

18/  Cost  of  materials  includes  expenditure  for  stumpage,  logs  and  lumber, 
supplies,  fuel  and  electric  energy,  end  contract  work. 
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For  comparison  betY/eon  operations,  annual  "value  added",  which  is 
here  considered  a criterion  of  income  produced  by  industry,  may  be  reduced 
to  present  v\rorth  by  calculating  the  present  iTOrth  of  a ^0—yo<j.r  terminable 
scries  of  equal  annual  amounts  in  the  liquidation  case.  Likemse  for  the 
first  30  years  of  the  continuous  operation,  the  annual  value  added  by  manu- 
facture is  reduced  to  the  present  by  calculo-ting  the  present  worth  of  a 
30-year  terminable  scries  of  equal  annual  amounts.  For  subsequent  years, 
the  annual  value  added  is  capitalized  cjid  the  capital  worth  then  discounted 
30  years  to  the  present.  The  total  of  those  two  present  sums  (|i;, 529,000 
aiid  $2,667,000)  equals  the  present  income  w^orth  of  the  sustained  yield  oper- 
ation. If  3 percent  is  accepted  as  a reasonable  interest  rate,  and  the 
present  price  structure  continues,  the  ^O^yeexr  liquidating  operation  has 
considerably  greater  present  value,  — lU  C'-s  compared  to  7 million  dollars. 

These  comparisons  of  income  are  not  altogether  valid,  two  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  this  being  that  neither  the  capitalized  group  income  of  the  serv- 
ice population  nor  the  degree  of  extra-area  leakage  can  be  estimated.  Ap- 
parently the  short-term  operation  has  the  greater  value,  and  yields  income 
sufficiently  greater  than  does  the  sustained  yield  plan  to  more  than  offset 
the  c.dvantage  of  continuity  viiich  characterizes  the  latter  underteking.  Not 
until  the  interest  rate  drops  to  between  1 and  2 percent  does  the  present 
worth  of  the  value  added  by  manufacture  become  equal  for  the  two  operations. 
The  dispersion  of  incomes  -will  not  be  great  and  probably  about  the  same  for 
either  oporo.tion. 

Entrepreneurial  Income 

Owdng  to  lack  of  future  cost  and  return  data,  annual  profit  margin  to 
the  entrepreneur  has  not  been  calculated.  However,  the  profit  if  any,  is 
included  in  the  "enterprise  income"  column  of  table  28,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  ass’ome  that  stumpage  rates  and  operational  efficiency  vn.ll  be  such  that 
the  relo-tive  return  in  relation  to  investment  will  be  equalized  between  the 
tvro  undertakings.  In  other  words,  the  total  actual  ouinual  profit  margin  or 
not  income  will  bo  throe  times  greater  in  the  larger  operation  but  the  margin 
per  M vail  bo  the  scone.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  possible  to  evaluate  the  tvro 
undertakings  by  establishing  the  margin  of  the  small  mill  as  unity  fon  the 
first  cycle  cjid  .8  thereafter,  a.nd  that  of  the  largo  mill  as  three.—' 

Doing  this  and  computing  not  worth  for  various  discount  rates,  it  is 
appcxrent  (table  29)  that  only  with  interest  rsvtos  below  two  percent  docs  the 
sustained  yield  enterprise  have  groSvtor  net  worth  to  the  operator.  As  in- 
terest rates  rise,  the  differential  favoring  the  30-yGar  mill  becomes  pro- 
gressively larger.  If  the  analysis  is  sound  and  nano.gomont  is  given  the 
choice,  it  v;ouId  obviously  select  the  liquidc.ting  plan. 

In  order  to  incroo.so  attractiveness  of  a continuous  operation  to  busi- 
ness moi'ngcmont,  the  amue.!  cut  must  bo  increased,  and  this  can  bo  done  by 
either  accelerating  the  groivth,  enlarging  the  v/orking  circle  area,  or  both. 
The  present  'vvorking  circle  area  of  158,93S  acres  (table  ll].)  is  increased  in 
the  third  cutting  cycle  to  167,1-1-38  acres  through  the  addition  of  85OO  acres 
now  classed  as  cut-over.  On  this  enlarged  area,  annual  net  grovrths  of  72  and 
90  board  foot  per  acre  are  necessary  to  sustain  cjinual  cuts  of  12  and  I5  mil- 
lion feet,  respectively.  In  table  ^0  are  tabulated  the  annual  sustained  cuts 

19/  Setting  up  a cut  of  I5  million  as  miity,  then  a cut  of  12  million  is  .8 

of  unity,  and  a cut  of  million  is  throe  times  unity. 
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required  at  different  interest  rates  to  nake  continuous  operation  equally  at- 
tractive at  those  rates  as  a I|.5  million  30-y©2Lr  plan.  Likewise  are  shown 
the  annual  per  acre  growth  required  to  attain  these  cuts,  both  from  the  po- 
tential acreage  of  167,14-38  acres,  and  from  a theoretically  enlarged  working 
circle  of  310,391  acres  which  includes  the  potential  vrorking  circle  plus 
105,739  privately  owned  acres  of  mature,  commercial,  secorh-growth  and  restock- 
ing types  as  v/ell  as  37,2ll{.  acres  of  publicly  avniod  second-growth  and  restock- 
ing lands  not  included  in  the  potential  acreage,  but  all  lying  within  the 
gross  boundaries  of  the  present  working  circle.  For  example,  from  table  30, 
at  3 percent  interest  an  annual  cut  of  26,i_|.00  M feet  is  needed  -which  amounts 
to  158  or  85  feet  per  acre  net  grewth  for  the  potential  or  theoretical 
acreages,  respectively.  Tifhat  the  ultimate  annual  growth  potentialities  arc 
under  intensive  forestry  is  for  the  silviculturist  to  determine,  but  even  if 
they  are  as  high  as  120  feet  per  acre,  the  sustained  yield  plan  based  on 
potential  acreage  is  attractive  only  at  less  than  a 2 percent  discount  rate. 
However , Yiith  the  theoretical  acreage,  sustained  yield  is  preferable  even  at 
rates  nearly  as  high  as  6 percent,  provided  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  private 
stumpago  is  overlooked. 


The  Test  of  Community  Quality 

Of  all  the  tests,  this  one  is  probably  the  best  criterion  of  real  in- 
come, but  at  the  same  time  it  i s the  most  obscure  and  defies  quantitative 
interpretati on. 

Closely'-  allied  to  community  quality  is  the  feature  of  stability  v/hich 
in  turn  cuts  across  all  previous  tests.  Stability  per  so  in  the  sense  of  a 
static  economy  is  not  desired,  bo  that  economy  good  or  bad.  On  the  contrary 
the  aiPi  is  a dynamic  economy,  stabilized  to  the  extent  of  ironing  out  violent 
fluctuations,  but  wdth  the  steepest  sustained  trend  possible  to-ward  a higher 
stcjidard  of  living.  The  liquidating  operation,  v/ith  its  ”boom  and  bust” 
economy  manifestly  cannot  meet  this  concept. 

Community  quality  is  mee.surcd  in  the  quantity,  cho.racter,  and  tone  of 
housing,  businesses,  churches,  clubs,  theatres,  and  other  establishments  that, 
combined  Tdth  a given  population,  make  up  the  sum  and  substance  of  a communi- 
ty. The  size  and  quality  of  schools  end  libraries,  the  condition  of  streets, 
the  kind  and  efficiency  of  protective  services,  the  number  and  condition  of 
recreation  facilities  and  parks  all  go  to  reflect  the  quality  of  living  stand- 
ard that  is  to  be  found  in  a community. 

Precedent  is  available  in  the  county  regarding  quality  of  temporary 
mill  to-wns  each  mth  a total  life  of  10  to  20  years.  Tionesta,  for  example, 
consists  of  2 cottages,  Iili.  three-  end  four- room  shacks,  and  I5O  one-  end  tvfo- 
room  shacks,  1 bathhouse,  1 grocer^"  store,  2 temporary  one-room  school  build- 
ings, a small  post  office,  and  a branch  of  the  county  public  library  main- 
tedned  in  one  of  tlu)  shacks,  in  addition  to  the  manufacturing  plant  end  its 
office  building. .22/  Hone  of  tho  buildings  except  the  two  cottages  and  the 
office  building  were  adequately  finished  or  pednted.  Although  there  we.s  a 
street- like  arrangement  of  the  shacks,  there  ivas  no  semblance  of  street  grad- 
ing. Although  practiced ly  every  dwelling  was  supplied  ivith  electricity  and 
perhaps  a fairly  large  number  idth  piped  water,  fev;  if  any  had  modern  soT/age 

20/  From  a survey  made  by  Rencf  Bollacrt  in  Juno  19i+l* 
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Table  29*-  Entrepreneurial  present  net  worth  in  units  of 

rotuim  for  sustained  yield  and  liquidating 
o^rations  calculated  at  various  interest  rates 


Interest  rate 

; Small  continuous  operation  ; Large  temporary  opera- 
:(15  million  for  30  years  ; tion  (li.5  million  for 

:and  12  million  thereafter)  : 30  years) 

Percent 

Units 

Units 

1 

85.1 

77.5 

2 

67.2 

3 

30.5 

58.7 

h 

25*5 

51.9 

5 

19.1 

I4.6.2 

6 

16.0 

U1.3 

1/^  Capitalization  calculations  are  siirnlar  to  those  for  value  added  by  manu' 
facture  in  table  28. 


Table  Estimated  annual  cut  and  groiTth  per  acre  reqi.dred 

\xad. e 1’  s ustainod  yield  to  make  i t s present  net 
v;orth  equal  that  of  liquidation  at  various 
Tntorest  rates. 


: Required 

Interest  rate  : annual  cut 

: Required  annual 

grovrbh  per  acre 

: Under  potential  work- 
: ing  circle  of  l67,I|.38 
: acres 

: Under  theoretically 
; enlarged  working  cir- 
: do  of  310,391  acres 

Percent 

II  bd.  ft. 

Bd.  ft. 

3d.  ft. 

2 

20,150 

120 

65 

3 

26,U00 

158 

85 

h 

31,000 

185 

100 

3U.5OO 

206 

111 

6 

37,200 

222 

120 
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disposal.  In  fact  several  ’’streets”  of  one-roora  shacks  that  were  apparently 
single  men’s  quarters  had  only  one  community  priwy’-  at  the  end  of  each  street 
(figs.  I-I4.) . Big  Lakes  was  worse  than  Tionesta,  for  it  did  not  even  have 
electricity,  telephone,  or  solid  ground  for  streets  in  winter  (fig*  5)* 

Willow  Ranch,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dwellings  were  larger,  sometimes  fin- 
ished and  painted,  and  there  was  evidence  of  modern  sewage  disposal  systems 
(fig.  6).  Moreover  the  maintenance  of  adequate  school  facilities  is  made 
difficult  by  mills  that  go  in  and  out  of  production  and  fluctuate  in  their 
annual  output  because  every  time  a change  is  made  in  the  operation  of  a mill 
it  reflects  in  school  enrollment. 

Similar  poor  conditions  exist  in  the  outskirts  of  Lakeview,  a few 
miles  over  the  line  in  Oregon,  where  a larger  community  than  Alturas  is  sup- 
ported by  several  mills.  Although  all  these  tovmis  depend  on  other  communi- 
ties such  as  Klamath  Falls  and  Lakeview  for  the  better  things  in  life, 

Klamath  Falls  itself  has  a life  expectancy  of  only  about  20  years  at  the 
present  cutting  rate  (10), 

In  contrast,  out  of  65!;  dwellings  tabulated  in  Alturas,  which  is 

the  largest  and  best  tov/n  in  the  county,  but  not  a mill  to'v'm.,  were  estimated 
to  have  a value  of  less  than  S5>000,  but  only  32  of  these  fell  under  $1,000 
(figs.  8)*  None  of  the  remaining  85  homes  vrcre  considered  to  be  worth 
more  than  $10,000.  In  addition  Alturas  has  over  100  shops  and  service  estab- 
lishments, high  and  clomentc-ry  schools,  both  new  and  modern,  the  main  library 
of  the  county  system,  five  churches  or  religious  group  irioeting  places,  an 
Oddfellows  Hall,  Legion  Post  Building,  cinema,  bowling  alley,  park  vdth  ten- 
nis courts  and  baseball  diamond,  and  the  county  hospital.  The  County  Offices, 
State  Highv/ay  Patrol  Office,  State  Employment  Office,  Soil  Conservation  Ser- 
vice Office,  U.  S,  Forest  Service  Office,  and  the  county  Agricultural  Commis- 
sioner’s Office  are  maintained  here.  Modern  conveniences  such  as  a public 
sewer  system,  m.unicipal  water  system,  paved  streets,  sidewalks,  and  street 
lighting,  Ovlso  are  found  in  Alturas.  Adin  is  another  community  of  a quality 
superior  to  the  comity  average  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  Edgerton  Mill  vdiich 
is  on  sustained  yield. 

Establishment  of  either  a temporo.ry  or  permanent  mill  at  Alturas  vrould 
definitely  stimulate  the  community.  Accompanying  construction  of  the  larger 
mill  would  be  rapid  economic  expansion  ^jipdlar  to  that"^ which  occurred  during 
erection  of  the  Pickering  Mill  in  1928.—^  Without  preventive  measures  an  ex- 
panded Alturas  under  the  larger  operation  would  much  resemble  the  present 
tovm  of  Lakeview  in  quality,  but  v/ould  be  about  ^0  percent  larger.  Thirty 
years  comprise  a major  share  of  a man.’ 3 productive  life  so  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  some  pormoment  homos  would  be  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  period, 
but  probo^bly  these  would  be  outnumbered  b3^  a shacktovni  trcjisient  fringe  on 
the  city’s  outskirts.  Now  service  establishments  would  bo  built,  schools  en- 
larged, and  the  wdiolo  tovm  v^euld  show  substantial  growth  in  memy  respects. 
After  20  years  lapse,  however,  youtlis  newly  groim  to  manhood  would  begin  to 
drift  outside  the  community  and  the  county  to  seek  work,  because  the  impend- 
ing collapse  would  be  foreseen.  F/lien  the  mnll  closed  a mass  exodus  would 
necessarily  follow,  shrinking  Alturas  to  a ghost  tomi  of  loss  than  2,000  per- 
sons who  would  agenn  be  dependent  primarily  on  livestock  and  o.griculture  and 
probably  unjustly  burdened  rdth  a public  debt  hangover  from  the  expansionist 
period. 

21/  This  project  was  abandoned  due  to  the  depression  and  "for  other  reasons. 
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Tho  probable  effects  of  the  smaller  permanent  mill  vrauld  also  bo  com- 
munity expansion,  but  at  first  on  only  one-third  as  largo  a scale  and  vrith 
greater  solidarity*  This  expojision  would  not  bo  even  proportionally  evi- 
dent for  soggywould  bo  absorbed  by  slack  capacity  of  existing  services  and 
facilitios.* — ' Permanence  in  itself  is  not  likely  to  prevent  shack  tovms 
around  lumber  malls,  but  permianence  plus  intelligent  local  encouragement 
such  as  zoning  restrictions,  chamber  of  commerce  activities,  building  initia- 
tive by  realtors,  and  company  interest  in  employee  welfare,  should  in  the 
aggregate  stimulate  desirable  local  development.  Quite  the  reverse  from  a 
sudden  collapse  in  30  years,  there  should  be  a gradual  population  grov/th 
partly  from  labor  demands  of  intensive  cultural  forestry,  o.nd  partly  because 
a prideful  community  is  like  a rolling  snowball,  enlarging  itself  as  it  goes 
along*  Tho  distribution  of  age  classes  in  the  population  should  rem.ain  nor- 
mal Td-th  a proportionate  number  of  young  persons  finding  work  and  m^aking 
homos  in  Alturas* 


Extra- comm  unity  effect  of  either  plan  vrould  be  to  hasten  elimination 
of  Tionosta,  Willow  Ranch,  Big  Lakes,  and  Canby  through  allocation  of  timber 
to  Alturas  and  consequent  forced  dismantling  of  mills  at  these  other  tov^ns* 
Since  these  mill  towis  all  offer  a low  standend  of  living,  the  ultimate 
economic  desirability  of  this  action  seems  unquestionable  provided  Alturas 
offers  better  conditions.  This  it  v/ill  do.  llovertholcss  an  adjustment  of 
such  magnitude  is  bound  to  cause  some  individuals  duress,  hardship,  and  pri- 
vation. 


All  in  all  the  choice  seems  to  lie  between:  (1)  marked  economic  ex- 
pansion of  mediocre  quality  followed  by  o.brupt,  drastic,  and  permanent  re- 
trenchoTient  after  30  yerers;  or  (2)  a loss  pronounced  but  nevertheless  material 
expansion  potentially  of  superior  quality  that  Tall  endure  indefinitely* 


[ 


22/  This  slack  capacity  may  be  considerable  Tath  the  result  that  the  smaller 

mill  vfould  cause  considerable  less  than  one-third  the  expansion  stimulohcd 
by  the  larger  operation. 
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i’igure  7,-  Aitiiras,  showing  about  half  the  residential  Jfigure  8,~  Main  street  and  business  district  of  Alturas 

district. 
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